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MAYPOLE MORNING 


BVS2~D 
The Scene is a Green near Tunbridge Wells in 1665. 


In the middle of the Green a hole has been dug for the 
reception of a Maypole. 

The time is 6 a. m. on May morning. 

[Two village girls, Puwze and Susan, enter, looking 
back apprehenswely as they come. They then stop still. 


PHEBE 
No one is stirring yet. 
SUSAN 
No. We are safe at this hour. 
[Bends to grass; they kneel and go through the 
actions of putting dew on their faces. 
Dew! Dew on May morning. 
PHEBE 
And like to be all we shall have of any maying, 
SUSAN’ 
Nay, but this is the most important. 
PHBE 
I want a Maypole and the junketing. 
SUSAN 
We’ve little chance of that here where Sir Giles 
Crosby is our lord. 
PHEBE 


The whey-faced Puritan! 
3 
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SUSAN 
Hush! Guard your tongue, Phebe. (She finds the 
hole) Why—Pheebe! What’s this? 

PHBE 
A hole in the earth? What’s there to call out about 
in that? 

SUSAN 
It was not here yesterday. This was dug last night, 
Phebe. 

PH@BE 
What does it,.mean? 

SUSAN b 
It can only mean one thing today. It can only mean 
there are those who intend that we shall have our 
Maypole. 

PHEBE 
But Sir Giles! 

SUSAN 
In spite of Sir Giles and all his men. Hush! Who 
is that? 
[A man’s voice off sings “When the King shall enjoy 
his own again” (“Songs of Britain,” Bloosey & Co.) 
The singer, a sailor, Ricuarp Pircucrort, enters, 
singing ; he finishes the verse. 

RICHARD 
And the King does enjoy his own again. Wenches! 
As I’m a sailor, wenches! (Takes cap off) oie ye 
good day o’ a May morning. 
[The Girxus smile shyly. 
What, tongue-tied? Have you never a word for a 
man of Kent that’s sailed the Spanish Main and 
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tramps it home to Tunbridge with his pockets full of 
gold? Split me, actions speak louder than words, 
don’t they? 
[He gets an arm around either waist. 

SUSAN 
But, sir, here on Sir.Giles Crosby’s land! 

RICHARD 
Is aught the matter with his land? 

PHBE 
If any of his men caught you now, they would put 
you in the stocks. 

SUSAN 
And we should be whipped. 

RICHARD 
For what? 

SUSAN 
For such unseemly conduct. 

RICHARD 
Where’s the unseemliness? (Kissing her) In kissing 
before breakfast? ’Tis grace before meat. Some- 
what early in the day, no doubt, but (trying to 
kiss Puasr, who struggles). Steady, shipmate. 
Fair play’s a jewel. I serve out my kisses to all 
aboard. (Kisses her) Now, where’s the unseem- 
liness in that? What is this Sir Giles you tell me of? 
A murrain on him! 

SUSAN 
Lord of the Manor here. And very stern against vain 
practices. 


RICHARD 
Is sweethearting a vain practice? Don’t you like it? 
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PHBE 
Yes.. We do like it. But he—— 
RICHARD 
I don’t fathom this. Old Noll’s dead, isn’t he? The 
crop-eared crew aren’t steering England now. 
SUSAN 
Sir Giles still steers us here. 


RICHARD 

And kissing is mutiny? 
PH@BE 

If ... if you are seen. 
RICHARD 


Below hatches, my hearties, then. Below hatches, 
where we shall not be seen. I have a mind to break- 
fast. Ale and a fat brisket that was bred in Eng- 
land. What do you say to that, wenches? Is there 
never a tavern in these parts where a man may slake 
his thirst and change a Spanish doubloon? Or has 
this monstrous squire of yours put up the ale-house 
shutters? 

PH@BE 
*Tis not as bad as that, 

RICHARD 
Then forward, hearties. Meat before play and it 
will go hard, but we shall find merrymaking toward on 
May Day. 
[He takes them off, arms still round their ae, 
singing his song as he goes. 
[As they go, enter Patience Crossy, in simple dae: 
gray Puritan dress. She watches them off, then looks 
round and then quickly dips her hand to the ground 
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and bedews her face. Hvucu Winpuam, in court 
dress, enters, goes to her, takes hat off. 

HUGH 
Nothing can make you more beautiful, Patience, and 
if it is your future you wish to see, I am here. 
[Bows, returns his hat. 

PATIENCE 
Oh, Hugh, how you startled me. 

HUGH 
Yet I am come when you bade me come, At this 
woundily early hour. 

PATIENCE 
It was the only hour when I could hope to get cut. 
My father will shut me in the house today. 


HUGH 

Today? Why today? 
PATIENCE 

May Day, Hugh. Think! 
HUGH 


Thought’s unaccustomed exercise at this hour. But 
May Day? Shut up on May Day? The very day of 
all the year for revelry and joy. 

PATIENCE 
Not if my father can prevent it, Hugh. 


HUGH 
Prevent May Day in England! He’d prevent the sun 


if he could. 


PATIENCE 
T think he would. 
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HUGH 
But England’s herself again. Even your father, old 
rebel as he is, has made submission. 

PATIENCE 
He made submission with his mouth and therefore he 
is still Lord of the Manor here, but in his heart there 
is no change either to the King or—to you. 

HUGH 
To me? He still opposes our marriage? 

PATIENCE 
Utterly, bitterly. He calls you profligate, incor- 
rigible and—oh, worse. 

HUGH 
Big words break no bones. I know this Puritan talent 
for abuse. 

PATIENCE 
The Court, Hugh! You’re of the Court. 

HUGH 
I am an officer of His Majesty’s Guards. You don’t 
believe I’ve gone to perdition because I serve the 
King? 

PATIENCE 
No. . . . But-—— 

HUGH 
You nurse a doubt? 

PATIENCE 
Your clothes are very gaudy, Hugh. 

HUGH ; 
Lud, child, if I come to you in my finest feathers, is 
that so bad a compliment? But I’ll admit the truth. 
You’ve been to bed, I know. 
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PATIENCE 
To bed? Yes. 

HUGH 
When a Court officer keeps an appointment at six in 
the morning, he does not go to bed. The King kept 
us dancing late at the ball in Tunbridge. I had no 
time to change. 

PATIENCE 
.The hardship I inflict on you! 

HUGH 
Nay, sleep is a dull pastime. 

PATIENCE 
Court ways are terrifying, Hugh. 

HUGH 
They are not the ways of my choice, Patience. They 
are not the ways I mean to live in when you and I are 
wed. I stand well enough with the King to be sure 
of his leave to transfer to a command at a distance 
from the Court. 

PATIENCE 
When we are wed! You forget my father, Hugh. 
This is our parting. 

HUGH 
Never! 

PATIENCE 
We were a boy and girl who loved. We have grown up 
in separate ways. 

HUGH 
Is that you, Patience? Is it you, or your father who 
talks through you? 
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PATIENCE 
I have my father’s command to wed Zerubbabel Petch. 

HUGH 
Zerubbabel Petch! Some compensation is due to 
Master Petch for having to bear through life a name 
like that. But—-Mistress Zerubbabel Petch! Think 
of it, Patience. It’s beyond reason. 

PATIENCE 
I am firm in this, Hugh. I will not wed where my 
father denies consent. 

HUGH 
Is love to count for nothing? Our vows, our 

PATIENCE 
It is best to think that we were children then. Will 
you say Farewell to me, Hugh? 

HUGH 
And Godspeed to Zerubbabel? No, Patience, I am 
not so stoical as that. You set a hard condition— 
the winning of your father’s consent. But not a 
hopeless. 

PATIENCE 
I see no hope. 

HUGH 
He and my father were good friends once, till the wars 
came and your father was for the Parliament, mine 
for the King. I can recall that ancient friendship. I 
can 


PATIENCE 
There is no hope in it. 
HUGH 
There is love in it, Patience, twixt you and me. 
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PATIENCE 
Yes. There is love. 
HUGH 
Love and a May morning. I’m not crestfallen yet. 
Pll find a way—why, what’s that? 
[The sound of a tabor is heard. 
PATIENCE 
Mayers! It can’t be Mayers. 
HUGH 
But it is! 
[ Virvace Girts and Men enter, carrying a Maypole, 
preceded by a player of the tabor. With them are 
Ricuarp, Poese and Susan. 
HUGH 
It is the Mayers, Patience. 
PATIENCE 
This is defiance of my father. 
HUGH 
So may all unreasonable fathers be defied. Is there 
no omen here for us, Patience? The villagers have 
courage. Are you and J to have it less than they? 
[The Maypole is raised; they begin to put it in posi- 
tion. Enter ZerusBaBeL Percnu, in Puritan clothes. 
ZERUBBABEL 
Cast down that pagan idol. 
PH@®BE 
Nay, Master Petch, ’tis but a Maypole. 
ZERUBBABEL 
A snare for the ungodly. A provocation to unseemly 
mirth. 
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RICHARD 
Avast there, crop ears! We've a fair wind behind us, 
and look you, sir, we’ll run down any small craft of 
your tonnage that gets in our course. 

ZERUBBABEL 
Deboshed mariner. 

RICHARD . 
And where would some of you slouching land-lubbers 
be if it wasn’t for the mariners of England? 

ZERUBBABEL Der! 

Out of my way, fellow! (He pushes Ricuarp aside) 
I command you, take that heathen gaud away! 
[The Mayers waver. Hucu comes forward. 

HUGH , 

Surely, sir, the custom is innocent enough. 

ZERUBBABEL 
We want no meddling strangers here. Your costume, 
sir, is a sign of what you are. 

HUGH 
I am, I hope, a loyal subject of King Charles. 

ZERUBBABEL 
We ‘are far here from the corrupt iniquities of the 
Court. Here we fear God and Sir Giles Crosby. 

HUGH 
Fear God and honor the King, sir, or I shall give 
myself the pleasure of knocking your teeth down 
your throat. 

ZERUBBABEL ; 

I am strong in righteousness. The vain threats of 
the disorderly fall harmless against the triple armor 
of one who knows himself a saint. 
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HUGH 
I’ve a very good mind to rub your saintship’s face in 
the dust. 

ZERUBBABEL 
Virtue is my infallible defence. 

HUGH 
That is to say, that if I do rub your face in the dirt, 
you’re not virtuous. It’s a trial of your virtue that 

_ I am strongly moved to make. 

ZERUBBABEL 
Babbler, begone. Leave sober men alone, and take 
your profligate attire out of the sight of those whom 
it offends. 

[He turns to Maypole. 

SUSAN 
I think the gentleman’s coat is monstrous fine. 

PHBE 
A pretty coat. 

SUSAN 
And a pretty man inside it. 

ZERUBBABEL 
Now that this truculent peacock is silenced, I com- 
mand you 


HUGH 
But I beg your pardon. Were we not to put that 
sainted virtue of yours to the trial? 

ZERUBBABEL 
Out of my sight, embroidered impudence. 

[He tries to sweep Hucu away. 

HUGH 

A blow! (Half draws his sword) No. That is to 
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do your saintship too much honor. Isn’t wrestling 
on the green a May Day pastime? 
[Takes off sword-belt. 

ZERUBBABEL 
Don’t think I have no skill. 

HUGH 
No? And probably you’ve breakfasted. I haven’t. 
But full of meat and virtue though you are—— 
[ZeruBBaBEL tries to grip him. Hucu evades. 
That would pass for a foul in any man less than a 
saint. 
[They wrestle. ZerusBaser is thrown. The tabor- 
player pipes “Come lasses and lads.” ZERUBBABEL 
rises, looks slowly round. 

ZERUBBABEL 
You shall hear more of this. All of you. 
[ Extt. 

PATIENCE 
This was not wise, Hugh. 
[The Maypole is erected. 

HUGH ; 
Oh, wisdom’s a middling thing. I’m none of your 
prudent sort. 
[Buckles on sword-belt. 

PATIENCE 
No. But it isn’t kind to me. 

HUGH 
To you? 

PATIENCE 
To us, Hugh. He’s gone straight to my father to tell 
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him of you and of the Maypole. Was this a way to 
win my father’s good-will to you? 

HUGH 
The fellow stank of godliness. He snapped his 
fingers at the King. I couldn’t have done other than 
T did. 


PATIENCE 
It was impolitic. 


HUGH 

Yes, had I thought, it was irapolitic. And had I 
thought, I should have done it all the same. I am a 
King’s man, Patience, and this oaf put Sir Giles 
Crosby next to God. For that I threw him on his 
back and a light punishment for a mouther of treason. 
It was not politic? No. But there was a poet of 
ours, Lovelace, a fighter in the wars who had a word 
to say on this: “I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
loved I not Honor more.” 


PATIENCE 
You have answered me, Hugh. I was wrong. 


HUGH 
Nay, but you’re right in this—that it makes your 
father’s complaisance incredibly remote. 
[The Maypole is now im place. 


RICHARD 
Shall I tip you stave of the sea and old England? To 
the devil with smug spoil-sports! 

SUSAN 


A song! A song! 


5 
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RICHARD 
Aye! Listen to the wench, fancying a sailorman 
thinks of naught but English lasses. 

SUSAN 

Don’t you? 
[T'o the accompaniment of the tabor, RicHarp sings 
“Spanish Ladies” (“Folk Songs,” Novello & Co.). 
The rest take wp the chorus. Hucu and Patience 
sit on the ground. 

PHBE 
Oh! So you hope in a short time to see your Spanish 
ladies again? 

RICHARD 
What’s a song, lass? I didn’t write the chanty. And 
I don’t know that a chanty is the properest song for 
a Maypole, either. But the sea is a part of England, 
isn’t it, my hearties? 

HUGH 

And a Maypole is a mast. 
[The Tasorer plays “Come lasses and lads.” They 
all cry out and a Morris Dance ensues. As the dance 
draws to its close, enter Str Giues Crossy, ZERvB- 
BABEL and Two Servants. Sir Gres is an elderly, 
bearded Puritan. The dancers see him and the dance 
breaks up confusedly. The Vittacers run off. 
Ricwarp is being urged to go off by Susan. 

RICHARD 
Nay, I never turned my back to any Don on the 
Spanish Main, and 


SUSAN 


But he’s Justice of the peace. 
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RICHARD 
These laws of the land! A sailor man’s no match for 
them. I’d best come with you out of reach, 

[Exeunt Ricuarp and Susan. 
[Patience and Hueu stand. 

SIR GILES 
Get you within the house, girl. God knows what 
licentious sights your eyes have seen. 

HUGH : 

Nothing but honest merriment, Sir Giles. 

SIR GILES 
Hugh Windham! You! With Patience. 

HUGH 
We are old playmates, Sir Giles, as you and my 
father were playmates once. 

SIR GILES 
We were, till he preferred Blasphemies and Heresies 
to Godliness and Truth. We were, till he preferred 
the tyranny of Charles Stuart, that man of blood, 
to liberty of conscience and 


HUGH 
Faith, sir, I have not seen much liberty of conscience 
here. You drive the village hard by the light of your 
conscience. 

SIR GILES 
I will have my people walk in the narrow way. Tl 
have no superstitious practices here. 

ZERUBBABEL 
Sir Giles, this is the brawler against whom I lay 
complaint. 
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SIR GILES 
You! 

HUGH 
I have with reason and restraint wrestled with your 
gloomy friend. He deserved my sword through him 
and escaped with no more than a fall. 

SIR GILES 
Cunning! Now I see why you invoked my old time 
friendship with your father. To soften me towards 
a squabbling brawler who has brought himself within 
the grip of the law. You limb of Satan, you shall 
learn if the lions of the law are tame about their 
duty in these parts. Arrest this brawler, this skip- 
jack rogue in satin, that brings his Court effrontery 
to our quiet countryside and. 
[The Servants close on Hucu, who leaps back and 
draws his sword. 

HUGH 
Back, you dolts. I am an officer of His Majesty’s 
Guards. You touch me at your peril. 

PATIENCE 
Hugh! Hugh! 

HUGH 
But this is outrage. I am a servant of the King. 

ZERUBBABEL 
Is this the King’s uniform? 


HUGH 
Sir Giles knows well that I 
SIR GILES 
As magistrate, sir, I know nothing save what is 
brought before me in evidence. You claim a privilege. 
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There is no evidence in support of such a claim. 


Arrest him. 


PATIENCE 
Can you not see it as a May Day frolic, Hugh? 


HUGH 
It needs a woundy squint to look at it that way. But 
(puts up his sword) Vl not draw servants’ blood for 
obeying their master. Do your duty. 
[The Servants put hands on his shoulders. 


ZERUBBABEL (taunting him) 
You dissolute and naughty knave! You courtier, 
you swaggering fop, bedizened in the livery of Beelze- 
bub, humble pie shall be your mightiness’ diet this 
many a day. The stocks for your noble ankles and 


rotten eggs in your sneering face, and 
[He chokes as Patience puts her hand over his 
mouth. 

PATIENCE 
Master Petch, you shall not taunt a prisoner. Shame 
on you! 

SIR GILES 
Shame on you, girl, that take no pious pleasure in 
beholding a son of Belial cast down. 


ZERUBBABEL 
She is strangely partisan, Sir Giles. 


SIR GILES. 
They were playmates once, Zerubbabel. 


ZERUBBABEL 
No more than playmates? 
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HUGH 
Yes. Sweethearts. Sweethearts as children and 
sweethearts now. 

PATIENCE 
Oh, Hugh, this coil will never be unravelled. 

SIR GILES 
Will it not, mistress? Come to me, girl. This rake- 
hell comes polluted with the godless contaminations of 
St. James. He calls you sweetheart, you who are 
pure, you whom I have promised to Zerubbabel. Tell 
him he lies. Tell him or I will have the sin whipped 
out of you. 

PATIENCE 
No, Father. He does not lie. I love Hugh Windham. 

SIR GILES 
You love this courtier! This devil’s spawn. Hold 
him, varlets, hold him hard while I begin the punish- 
ment of this wayward girl. 
[He raises his stick. 
[From off comes the sound of the tabor, piping a 
march-tune. Enter the Vituacers, with Ricwarp, 
Susan, Poasn. With them are a gentleman and a 
lady, m riding clothes, with masked faces. Sir Gites 
stands, frozen im astonished anger, with stick wp- 
raised, as they come to the Maypole and dance 
round tt. 

SIR GILES 
Is all the world gone mad today? Is my authority a 
thing of naught? What means this outrage, this 
defiance? Will no one speak? Here you... 
your. i 
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[He tries to drag one or two out of the dance. 
Ricuarp lets himself be brought out, with Susan his 
partner. 

SIR GILES 
You. . . . You’re a stranger here. 

RICHARD 
Why, so are more than we, your worship. 

SIR GILES 

_ You shall find I am your worship, vagabond. How 

dare they dance here where I have forbidden these 
indecent disorders? 

RICHARD 
Why, your worship, they daren’t if it hadn’t been for 
the gentleman. 

SIR GILES 
What gentleman? 

RICHARD (looking round) 
If he hasn’t joined the dance, he and his lady! 
There’s condescension for you. 

SIR GILES ; 
Condescension! Who is he? 

RICHARD 
A lord at least by the way of him. There we were, 

_. all of us, moping and sad because your worship calls 
it superstitious to dance round the Maypole, and the 
gentleman comes riding along the road and asks us 
what the plague we’re so dull for when it’s May Day. 
So Susan here ups and tells him and the gentleman 
he says, Dance and be damned to the Squire, he says. 
I'll uphold May Day against any squire in England, 
he says. So we took note of the gentleman’s horse, 


\ 
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which was a monstrous fine horse, and the gentleman’s 
clothes and the jewels on him, and we’re here under 
his protection, your worship. 

SIR GILES 
Much good will any fine gentleman’s protection do 
you here. 

[The gentleman, who is Krnc Cuaruss, and the lady, 
who is Lapy CasTLEMAINE, have been listening. 

CHARLES 
Is that so, sir? 

SIR GILES 
This is my manor. I'll keep it sound against 
frivolity. 

CHARLES 
The devil you will! And by what right? 

SIR GILES 
The right of ownership. 

CHARLES 
The village green is yours? I had thought village 
greens were common land. 

SIR GILES 
I give the law in this place, sir. I—Sir Giles Crosby. 

LADY CASTLEMAINE 
Crosby! That’s the very man. 

CHARLES 
What man? 

LADY CASTLEMAINE : 
Why, the fellow was mentioned at Tunbridge last 
night as one who had the bad taste to forget your 
glorious restoration. 
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CHARLES 
Was he, my lady? And do you think I’d forgotten 
hearing it? Do you think it was accident brought 
me riding in this direction to cool my head after that 
reeking ball? So, Sir Giles Crosby, you give the law 
on this village green, do you? You would prevent the 
celebration of May Day, would you? 

[He unmasks. 

SIR GILES 
The King! 

[VittacEers murmur. They uncap. 

CHARLES 
Odds fish, what’s here? Hugh Windham, or I’m a 
sinner. Are you to introduce me to your friends, 
Hugh, or am I not fit company for them? 

HUGH 
It’s a friendship somewhat forced upon me, sire. I’m 
arrested for brawling. 

ZERUBBABEL (to the Servants) 

Release him, you fools. 
[Servants release Huex. 

CHARLES 
Brawling! You were always an intemperate dog, 
Hugh. I'll lay the pretty Puritan is in this some- 
where. 

HUGH 
Sire, I hope one day to present this lady to you as my 
wife. She is Mistress Patience Crosby. 


CHARLES 


Crosby? 
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HUGH 
Her father is in opposition to the match. 

CHARLES 
Harkee, Sir Giles, you have been married. So have 
I. We can agree that the pleasures of matrimony are 
inconsiderable in comparison with its inconveniences. 
But it’s for the welfare of my kingdom that the 
young should be afflicted with the rage of wedlock. 
So why prevent them? Why prevent them, Sir Giles? 
[Takes Str Giizs’ arm and walks him up and down 
during this speech. 

SIR GILES 
Your Majesty, my daughter is promised to Master 
Petch. 

CHARLES (looking at ZERUBBABEL) 
To him? 

SIR GILES 
A godly youth. He has studied at Geneva. He leads 
a saintly life. 

CHARLES 
It seems you have a doughty rival, Hugh. We'll 
make a trial of it. 

HUGH 
Why, sire, I did. Master Petch provoked me, but I 
kept my sword at rest and wrestled with him. I. 
threw him. That is the brawl for which I stood 
arrested. 

CHARLES 
At his instance? 

HUGH 
Yes, sire. 


} 
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CHARLES 
By your leave, Sir Giles, we’ll take this matter to a 
higher court than either yours or mine. We’ll take 
it to the Court of Love. 

SIR GILES 
Love! Your Majesty is pleased to jest. 

CHARLES 
Am I? I am always being called the witty King, but 

_ where’s the jest this time? Where is the jest, Sir 
Giles, in taking the question of a marriage to a 
court of love? You’re monstrous disparaging about 
marriage. 

SIR GILES 
Your Majesty could never give a verdict against the 
authority of a parent. 

CHARLES 
I’m very forgetful about what my majesty can or 
cannot do. But my majesty is beside the point today. 
There is a higher ruler under the Maypole. Where’s 
your May King? Which is my brother of the May? 
susan (stepping forward with a curtsy) 
An it please your Majesty, we haven’t got one yet. 

CHARLES 
Bring me the garland here. 
[Susan brings one. 
Who is the properest wearer of this crown? Sir 
Giles? (He tries it on Six Giixs, and steps back to 
admire) I am reminded of something. Now, what 
is it? 

LADY CASTLEMAINE 
Is it not Nick Bottom in the play? 
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CHARLES 
You have it! Nick Bottom with the garland and the— 
well, we won’t tell Sir Giles what manner of head. 
He disapproves of plays. (Takes garland off Sir 
Girzs) No. That will never do. 


LADY CASTLEMAINE 
Yourself, sire? 


CHARLES 
I am a kind of party to this suit, my lady. Mistress 
Crosby has a face that I should like to see at Court. 
I’m for her marriage with Hugh on that account. 


LADY CASTLEMAINE 
Oh! 


CHARLES 
Jealous, my Lady? Jealous of a milkmaid dressed 
in sober gray? 

LADY CASTLEMAINE 
She would not be dressed in gray at Court. 

SIR GILES 
She would not be at Court. Rather than that, I'd 
see her in her shroud. Rather than let my daughter 
go to Court, I’d kill her with this hand. 

CHARLES 
Gad, here’s violence. Odds fish, Sir Giles, mayn’t a 
king have pretty faces round him? 

SIR GILES 
There’s danger for the pretty face. 

CHARLES 


Married to Hugh Windham? 
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SIR GILES 
Aye, married or unmarried, I say there’s danger at 
your Court. 

CHARLES 
You go too far. Insolent! 


* $sIR GILES 


Truth’s often insolent. 
[CuarLes makes a threatening gesture. 

LADY CASTLEMAINE (hand on his arm) 
Louts will be loutish, Charles. Tis on May morn- 
ing when tongues are licensed to be free. 

CHARLES 
Will you take note of this, Sir Giles? Take note that 
your insolence is excused at the intercession of one 
of those same pretty faces of my Court. Thank 
Lady Castlemaine for this. 
[Str Gites turns. 
Thank her, I say! 

SIR GILES (turning to her, bowing) 
I humbly thank your Ladyship. 

CHARLES 
That’s better. Your pardon is from her, and by 
reason of the May, whose loyal subjects we all are. 
All of us, Sir Giles. Do you hear? 


SIR GILES 
I shall obey the May King, sire. 

CHARLES 
We shall make a reasonable being of you yet, Sir 
Giles. The May King? (Surveys the crowd) A 
sailor! Here’s our impartial judge of love. Here’s 
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the King who for today is King of England’s King. 
Sailor, I crown thee King of the May. 
[Puts garland on Ricuarp. 

RICHARD 
Odds whales! 

CHARLES 
Eh? 

RICHARD 
Why, if my little brother of England swears by fish, 
a whale is the least I can swear by. 

CHARLES 
Gad, this is a king indeed. Big brother of the May, 
the love court awaits your guidance. (He throws 
himself on the grass. Str Gites protests) Nay, I 
have lain harder than this after Worcester. 
[There is a general sitting. 

RICHARD (scratching his head) 
Why, I’m no navigator, but an honest foremast hand, 
and as I see this business, it’s short enough. Two 
men and one maid. One man is Master Saint and the 
other is Master Windham. Which wilt have, lady? 
Saint or . . . Windham? 

PATIENCE 
I want my father’s consent to Master Windham. 

SIR GILES 
Which you shall never have. 

RICHARD 
Avast there! Avast! Who’s King of the. May? 
Who gives the law? 

ZERUBBABEL 
Patience, you shall hear me. Yes, though I speak 
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amongst scoffers in the tents of the Amalekites, the 
carnal-minded sons of Anti-Christ. I offer you a 
godly life. Do not suffer yourself to be beaten down 
by a worldly and carnal spirit. I offer you my piety 
as your shield against the taint and the corruption 
of this generation of triflers. I offer you prudence, 
all things in order, the companionship of a man of 
principle. I am of the Lord’s people. I offer you 
_ the narrow path. 


RICHARD 


What do you offer, Hugh Windham? 


HUGH 


I offer love. 


RICHARD 


Aye, in three words, Master Windham? But you’ve 
a cargo in your hold. He sails in ballast. Well, 
lady, will you choose? 


PATIENCE 


With my father’s consent I choose—— 


RICHARD 


I am your father for today. 


PATIENCE 


But tomorrow? 


RICHARD 


Why, get married today, and let tomorrow go hang 
itself. 


PATIENCE 


I choose you, Hugh. 


CHARLES 


And my Court is the gainer by that choice. 
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HUGH 
Is the love-court still in session, sire? Is the May 
King still supreme? 

CHARLES 
What’s this, Hugh? 

HUGH 
I have an appeal to make. (T'o Ricnarp) Your 
Majesty of the Maypole, it was in my bargain with 
this lady that I should leave the Court. Boasting, 
perhaps, but I hope I did not boast, I told her I 
stood well with the King. 

CHARLES 
So you do, Hugh. So you do. 

HUGH 
I said I stood well enough to be assured the King 
would agree to send me on garrison duty out of his 
personal service. 

CHARLES 
I’d have thought it a strange caprice, but I’d have let 
you go—yesterday. 

HUGH 
Yesterday, sire! 

CHARLES 
What insensible clay do you think me, man? I had 
not seen your wife-to-be yesterday. 

HUGH 
King of the May, I make my plea to you. It-was a 
promise to the lady. | 

CHARLES 
Rot you, Hugh, you’re a determined fellow. 
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HUGH 
In this, sire, I am fixed. 

CHARLES 
What says the Maypole? 

RICHARD 
What will you say if I go against what you want me 
to say? This King business is a leaky craft. 

CHARLES 
So you find that out, do you? You’re not the first. 

LADY CASTLEMAINE 
Sire, be ruled by the Maypole. 

CHARLES 
But the lady is the loveliest flower that ever blos- 
somed on a dung-hill. Think what she would seem 
at Court if here she is a radiance. 

PATIENCE . 
Will your Majesty remember May Day? Will you 
let the Maypole decide? 

CHARLES , 
A sailor should know which way the wind blows. 

RICHARD 
Aye. Gossip wind’s an honest fellow that plays 
straight with a sailorman. Gossip wind can blow 
cruel rough at sea, but I’m not afraid of my gossip 
wind. He’ll not blow hard on a sailorman in an 
English shire. Tl trust my gossip wind. Look you, 
I am King of the May, crowned by a King and my 
name is Richard Pitchcroft. 

CHARLES 
What has your name to do with it? 
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RICHARD 
King Richard came before King Charles. My name 
is Richard and I give the law of the Maypole. A 
wedding-bounty to Mistress Crosby from the May 
King. She shall marry Hugh Windham and she 
shall not go to Court. 

[CHARLEs moves. 

LADY CASTLEMAINE (hand on CHARLES’ arm) 
Sire! 

cHARLEs (shaking her off) 

Odd’s fish, a man! Homage! Homage to the King 
of the May. (He makes an elaborate bow to 
Ricuarp) Give me your hand. 

RICHARD 
It’s tarry. 

CHARLES 3 
Tarry? Yes, and yet whiter than some scented 
hands I know. 

[Shakes Ricuarn’s hand. 

RICHARD (overcome) 

Your Majesty! 

CHARLES 
Your Honesty. (Turns to Hucu) Hugh, you’re a 
lucky dog. You’re going to leave the Court. It’s 
more than I can ever do. Sir Giles, take heed. We 
heard at Tunbridge how you oppress your people by 
your Godliness, how you call it superstitious to keep 
Christmas and to deck a house with holly, how it is 
flat Popery to eat a mince-pie and pagan to dance 
about the Maypole. I have a rod in pickle for you 
if you do not mend your ways. Be virtuous, sir, and 
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remember moderation is first of all the virtues. ... 
Now, we have done our homily. Wasn’t there a 
taborer to pipe while we dance about the Maypole? 
Brother of the May, have you no music there? 
RICHARD 
Music! 
[The Tasorer plays a country dance. 
CHARLES 
_ Sir Giles. My Lady? 
SIR GILES 
I am to dance! Your Majesty! 
CHARLES 
My Lord of this Manor, I advise you to dance. 
SIR GILES 
Oh, I will try. I will try, your Majesty. 
CHARLES 
Dance, then lead the way to church where you have 
* a daughter to bestow and two Kings to sign the 
register. 
[Ricuarp whispers to him. 
CHARLES 
Oh, one King to sign and the other to make his 
mark. And not the only mark you will have made 
this day, brother. Mistress Crosby, I am not to have 
the honor of receiving you at Court. Will you deny 
your monarch the favor of a dance? 
[He leads Patience down, Sir Gries takes Lavy 
Castitemaine. Ricuarp takes Susan. Hucu takes 
Poase. There is a country dance. ZeRuUBBABEL 
‘looks scandalized and runs away as tf from Satan. 
They laugh at him. The dance continues, till, finally, 
Cuartes and Patience leading, they all go off. 
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Princess Mare 

Lizina, The Governess 
Trpuany, The Maid-in-Waiting 
Marzinnez, A Peasant Girl 
Hettne, A Shoemaker’s Daughter 
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The scene is the Palace garden, and if the garden 
bears some resemblance to a bit of Versailles, so much 
the better. If there are a few statues, so much the 
better. But these things do not really matter, because 
grass is green, and all that is essential by way of stage 
setting is the pedestal of a statue on which there is no 
statue, and a long seat. 

The play is of no period, but that of Watteaw might 
be aimed at in the costumes. 


[Enter the Kine, Jieu, his Chancellor, and Lizina, 
his daughter’s governess. They come down to seat. 
The Kine sits, fanning himself. 


KING 
What is the use of telling me to keep my temper when 
I’ve lost it? Jégu, you’re expert in history. Was 
ever a king and a father in such a dilemma before? 
JEGU 
The history of royal families is rubricated with high- 
spirited daughters, your Majesty. 
KING 
Only of royal families, Jégu? I have a suspicion— 
mind you, it is only a suspicion—that disobedient 
children are not a monopoly of royalty. 
37 
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JEGU 
I would say that the debonair vivacity of her High- 
ness, Princess Maie, is exclusively.a royal preroga- 
tive, sire. 

KING 
I find that almost comforting. I shouldn’t like to 
think that the mere populace had daughters who 
tried to defy their fathers. Kings have privileges 
after all. 

JEGU 
Undoubtedly, sire. 

KING 
And Chancellors have duties, Jégu. The chief of your 
duties is to advise me, and you do not advise. What 
am I to do with a daughter who insists on seeing the 
Prince I have chosen as a husband before she'll say 
whether she will marry him or not? 

JEGU 
It is without precedent, sire. 

KING 
You just said high spirits were quite usual in royal 
girls. So they are. And in royal boys, too. I 
myself. 


sheu 
Ah! 

KING 
Yes. You remember very well. I can sympathize 
now with what my father felt about me. But this is 
weakness. Girls are different. Lizina, you’ve had 
charge of the Princess. 
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LIZINA 
Yes, your Majesty. 

KING 
Well, if she isn’t perfect, whose fault is it? Is there 
any reason why I shouldn’t clap you in a dungeon for 
rats to feed on? 

LIZINA 
Spare me, sire. 

KING 
Then bring Maie to her senses. (Rising) I wash my 
hands of it. I only say that it’s chains and a 
dungeon for both of you if that marriage does not 
take place this afternoon. The Prince is reported 
ten miles away; he may arrive at any minute, and if 
the Princess isn’t in her wedding-dress and passion- 
ately willing to marry him the moment he comes, I 
foresee both of you enjoying such a future as it 
chills my blood to contemplate. 

LIZINA 
Sire, the Princess has the strong imperious will 
natural to a daughter of yours. She—— 

KING 
The affair is now in your hands. Authority is only 
worth having when it can be delegated. I delegate 
mine to you two. Let us speak of other things to 
soothe me. Tell me, Jégu, is my crown on straight? 
When I am angry, it is apt to slip. 

JkGU 
Your crown, sire? 

KING 
Yes. Don’t tell me it never slips. I dislike flattery. 
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JEGU . 
Your Majesty is not wearing your crown. 
KING ‘ 


What? (Puts up hands to head) Now let this be a 
warning to you, Jégu. And you, too, Lizina. You 
can judge from this how disturbed Iam. Forgotten 
my crown, on a state occasion! Of course, I shall 
throw my first and second valets into chains, but it 
won’t give me real satisfaction. 
[As he turns to go, the Princess Mate and her chief 
maid, 'T&PpHaNny, enter. 

KING 
Not in your wedding-dress yet? 

MAIE 
Wedding-dresses are for weddings. I will be wooed 
before I am won. 

Kine (to Liztna) 
And you are supposed to have instructed her in Court 
etiquette! 

MAIE 
Oh, she did. That is why I insist on seeing the Prince 
before I consent to marry him. 

KING 
You have seen his portrait. He had it specially © 
painted. 

MAIE ‘ 
My good Lizina instructed me so well in state affairs 
that I suspect that portrait. No artist dare be 
honest when he paints the portrait of a Prince. 

KING 
Your governess is a disgustingly cynical old woman. 
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I have fifty portraits of myself—I am painted each 
year on my birthday. Every portrait is exactly like 
me at the period at which it is painted. I should 
hang the artists if they weren’t absolutely veracious, 
and the fact that I have never hanged an artist is 
proof of their veracity. 

MAIE 
Yet I will see Prince Denis before I give my promise. 

KING ; 
I hate this modern scepticism. In my day, we be- 
lieved our parents. Well, I’ve put your affair in the 
hands of Jégu and Lizina. If you’re obstinate, 
they'll both be gnawed by the sharpest-toothed rats 
in the darkest dungeon. I’ve a couple of valets to 
condemn now, and I hope you'll see reason by the time 
I come back. (Going) Jeégu! Is everything wrong 
today, small things as well as big? 

JEGU 
Your Majesty? 

KING 
Look at that pedestal! Where’s the statue that used 
to be on it? 

JEGU 
I will ask the chief gardener, sire. 

KING 
More delegated authority, eh? 

JEGU 
The pedestal shall have its statue before you return, 
sire, 

KING 
That’s better. See that it has. I’m a reasonable 
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monarch, Jégu. I don’t ask for daffodils in August, 
but what’s the Prince to think of us if he see a 
pedestal in the royal garden without a statue? It’s 
like a throne without a king, or a king without 
(Puts hand to head) Yes, indeed, indeed the rats 
shall have those valets. 
[Exit Kine. 

LIZINA 
May I sit down, your Highness? I feel faint. 

JEGU 
I confess to a similar weakness. If I might sit, your 
Highness ? 

MAIE 
Of course. 
[Lizina and Jiécu sit at opposite ends of the seat; 
Mats is behind it, leaning over the center of its back. 

JEGU 
It is excessively disconcerting to be threatened with 
the dungeon rats at my age. 

LIZINA 
Or even at mine. 

MAIE 
Father often threatens, but he always has second 
thoughts. 

JEGU 
Yes, your Highness, but the second thoughts are 
sometimes a long way after the first. He once had 
second thoughts about hanging a man some hours 
after the gentleman had been buried. 

LIZINA (groaning) 
Oh! 
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JEGU 
I myself composed in Latin an epitaph for the un- 
fortunate youth. Its grammar was correct and its 
taste was unexceptionable, but I never felt it ade- 
quately met the case. 

LIZINA 
There was a duchess at a Court ball who turned her 
back on the King. He ordered her to cut her hair off, 
and then countermanded the order when the barber 
had already obeyed it. I never felt that a royal war- 
rant to wear a wig was complete compensation, 
though the warrant was published in the Court 
Gazette. 

JEGU 
If we are half devoured by rats before his second 
thought comes, I don’t think our surviving halves 
will ever be beautiful again. 

MAIE 
Téphany! 
[ Tépuany comes to her and presently leans over the 
seat like Matz. 
Téphany, if you wanted to persuade me that this is 
my wedding-day, would you talk about hangings and 
rats? 

JEGU 
Oh, your Highness, I will be cheerful. I will. 

LIZINA 
We will. 
[ They look most doleful. 

JEGU 
We are. 
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MAIE 
You aren’t, but you might make a diplomatic pre- 
tence of it. Now, listen. I am not going to marry a 
Prince whom I’ve not seen. Instead of sitting there 
moping, don’t you think you might be taking steps 
to enable me to see him? 

LIZINA 
But etiquette—— 

MAIE 
But rats, Lizina. 

JEGU 
I am inclined to abrogate etiquette on this occasion. 
It seems to me that where the choice is between eti- 
quette and rats 

MAIE 
Then why don’t you go and do something about it, 
Jégu? 

JEGU 
I will. 

MAIE 
Mind, I don’t promise to marry the Prince. If he’s 


like his portrait, I may, or I may not. But certainly 
I won’t meet him for the first time in church. 
LIZINA 
It’s usual, your Highness. It’s the royal custom in 
these parts. 
MAIE 
Yes. Only the world progresses when people do the 
unusual, I will be made love to before I marry. 
LIZINA 
But after marriage there is no obstacle, 
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MAIE 
No. That’s why it would be dull. 
JEGU 
Come with me, Lizina. I have an idea. Perhaps 
we can arrange for the Princess to see Prince Denis. 
LIZINA 
It will be dangerous. 
JEGU 
‘So are rats. 
[Eceunt Lizina and Jixev. 
MAIE 
That’s all right. Now they’ve gone, Téphany, you’ve 
to help me to see the Prince. 
TEPHANY 
I? But I thought the sage Jégu said he had an idea. 
MAIE 
He’s far too frightened of dungeons to have an in- 
telligent idea. Mine is intelligent. Listen. Sooner 
or later the Prince will come into this garden. 
Father’s sure to want to show off his gardens. You 
heard how annoyed he was because that statue wasn’t 
on its pedestal. 
TEPHANY 
Yes. His Majesty instructed Jégu to have it re- 
placed. 
MAIE 
And Jégu has forgotten. He’s thinking of himself. 
But I’ve not forgotten. 
TEPHANY 
No. Shall I call the gardener to you? 
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MAIE 
Don’t be stupid, Téphany. I am the statue. 

TEPHANY 
You! 

MAIE 
Yes. When they come back, there will be a statue on 
that pedestal and each of them will think the other 
gave orders to have it put there. I shall be the 
statue and I shall see the Prince. 

TEPHANY 
You’ll have to keep very rigid. 

MAIE 
To be rigid, to stand for hours at receptions in 
statuesque immobility, is part of the training of a 
Princess. And I can spin round when nobody is 
looking. 

TEPHANY 
But your dress, your Highness. 

MAIE 
Now, my good Téphany, don’t make difficulties. All 
sensible statues wear Greek costume. Don’t tell me 
the royal wardrobe is beyond providing me with a 
Greek dress. 

TEPHANY 
Your Highness has a noted complexion. 

MAIE 
Yes: it’s natural too. But are cosmetics beyond the 
resources of the Palace? 

TEPHANY 


No. 
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MAIE 
No. Ask any dowager. 
TEPHANY 


But if I ask, they will ask me why I want them 
and. 


MAIE 
Pooh! You can manage it all. 
TEPHANY 
Yes, I can. But 
MAIE 


Vl hear no more objections. 

TEPHANY 
I was only going to say that the mere populace are 
to be admitted to the royal gardens today. If they 
come near the statue—— 

MAIE 
But what joy! I’ve never been near the mere popu- 
lace. TThey’re only a noise to me—cheering and 
waving handkerchiefs whenever I drive in the streets. 
I’d love to know what they are like when they’re not 
cheering. They can’t live cheering. It would over- 
strain their lungs. 

TEPHANY 
Yes, but 

MAIE 
That is quite enough, Téphany. Come and make me 
into a Greek goddess and don’t knit your brows like 
that or I shall dislike you exceedingly. 

[She says this as she goes. Téruany, with a de- 
spairing gesture, follows her out. 
[From another side, Jucu enters, followed by Lizina. 
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As he walks he snatches in the air as if trying to 
catch something with his hand, Lizina watches him, 
puzzled. 

LIZINA 
Is it a fly? In the royal garden? 

JEGU 
A fly! (With a gesture to heaven) The deficiency 
of a woman’s mind. The scantiness of the female in- 
tellect ! 
[Resuming his snatching. 

LIZINA 
I know flies are not allowed in the royal garden. I 
know there are signs up to say trespassers will be 
prosecuted. But if it is not a fly, what is it? 

JEGU 
My idea. My elusive, fugitive, magnificent idea for 
bringing about a meeting of the Prince and the 
Princess. I had it and now it has gone. 
[He sits, brooding, on the seat. 
[Lizina stands looking at him. 

LIZINA 
Yes. You display all the symptoms of a massive 
masculine intellect. 

JEGU 
Silence, woman. I’m thinking. 
[A Sentry, with spear, enters. He halts before 
Jiicu and salutes with spear. There is no response. 
He repeats the salute. 

LIZINA 
I don’t think it’s any use your doing that. The 
Chancellor is sunk in thought. 
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SENTRY 
He looks unhappy. But the Captain of the Guard 
has sent me for orders and I must get them. My 
lord! My lord! 

skeu 
Eh? 

SENTRY 
My lord, the populace are pressing for admittance 

_ to the royal garden. 

JEGU 

_ It is early. 

SENTRY 
My captain bids me say that in his opinion it would 
be discreet to admit them now. 

JEGU 
I never knew a populace yet that didn’t want an ell 
when you give it an inch. However, this is no 
day for severity. Admit them, and let them know 
that they are admitted at this hour owing to the 
gracious condescension of the Lord Chancellor. 

SENTRY 
They shall be told. 
[Salutes and turns. 

Jhev 
And—you—fellow—try to keep them away from 
this part of the garden. Don’t use force. Use tact. 
If a few stray this way, no matter; but keep this as 
private as you can. 
[Sentry salutes and goes. 

LIZINA 
Have you got your idea? 


! 
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Jeu 
Got it! How can I think amongst obfuscating in- 
terruptions? 

LIZINA 


Perhaps I, though only a woman, can help to clarify 
your thoughts. The problem is to cause the Prince 
to meet the Princess. As a first thought, where is 
the Prince? Ought he not to be here by now? 

JEGU 
Yes. But I have not been notified of his arrival. 
Therefore he has not arrived. 

LIZINA 
You’re sure that follows? 

JEGU 
An arrival which is not notified is not an arrival. 
The Prince would have no legal existence at this 
Court. 

LIZINA 
Then the Prince is not here. And neither is the 
Princess. 

JEGU 
Eh? 

LIZINA 
Where is she? The difficulties of bringing together 
two people are enormously increased when you don’t 
know where either of them is. Presumably, the 
Princess was to await our return here. She has not 
waited. She is not here. 

JEGU 
No. You’re quite right. That had not occurred to 
me, 
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LIZINA 
_It’s so necessary to catch your hare before you cook 
it. 
JECU 
That is a disrespectful reference to her Highness. 
LIZINA 
I’ve often referred to her more disrespectfully than 
that. I’m her governess. But shall we find out where 
' she is? If you’re going to bring the Prince to her, 
it will be useful to know where to bring him, 
JEGU 
You’re making me very anxious. The impulses of 
royalty are really most disconcerting. 
[Prince Denis, with his equerry, Brrniz, enters. 
The Prince is dressed as a Piper, except that he 
has forgotten to change his shoes, which are glit- | 
tering. 
LIZINA 
Hush! The populace approaches. 
JEGU 
Let us go and find the Princess. They must not see 
that we are anxious. Ha, my good men, you take the 
air today in the royal garden, 
pENIs (breathing hard) 
It does taste different from country air. 
JEGU 
This is royal air, my man. ( Going) The simplicity 
of him! 
[Eaeunt Jeu and Liza, 
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DENIS 
Well, Bernéz, that’s good enough. The Lord Chan- 
cellor didn’t recognize me in these clothes. 

BERNEZ 
No, your Highness. 

DENIS 
Hush! Don’t call me that here. I’m a piper. 

BERNEZ 
If your High——,, if you say so. 

DENIS 
If you don’t believe me, I’ll pipe. 

[Puts pipe to mouth. 

BERNEZ (hastily) 

Oh, I do believe. 

DENIS 
You’re an extraordinarily candid friend, Bernéz. 
Other people tell me my piping is. magical enough to 
bring lifeless things to life, but you 


BERNEZ 
I have said so, too. Just now I am concerned with 
other things, with your insistence upon this masquer- 
ade, your curious plan to see the Princess before you 
marry her, and 


DENIS 
I don’t see anything curious about that, but that 
isn’t the whole of my plan. In fact, that isn’t my 
plan at all. I put it to you that way in order to 
persuade you to get me these clothes of a wandering 
minstrel, but now, my dear Bernéz, now I have the 
clothes, I am a wandering minstrel. 
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BERNEZ 
But 
DENIS 
And I shall behave as such. Do you realize that for 
the first time in my life I am free from the faithful 
eyes who watch lest I do anything unbefitting of a 
Prince? For the first time, I am free to mingle with 
the people. I have the chance to put my piping to 
_the test. Is it as wonderful as courtiers tell me, or 
is it of no better quality than any wandering min- 
strel’s? Today I shall discover that. And today I 
may discover much more than that. 
BERNEZ 
I pray you will be moderate. 
DENIS 
Minstrels are never moderate. They live in a haleyon 
world, where beauty’s king and art is law. A stern 
law, Bernéz, to which free men freely bow in self- 
surrender. A joyous law that bids a man work hard 
and bids him love his work. 
BERNEZ 
Oh, so long as it is only work you love, you can love 
as immoderately as you like. 


DENIS 
Oh, but it isn’t. Beauty is king of minstrels, Bernéz, 
and beauty is Queen. 
BERNEZ 
Queen? 
DENIS 
Have you no pity for a poor Prince sent here to love 


at the word of command? To love a Princess he has 
| 
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never seen? When I do see her, she'll be so veiled and 
crowned and hidden behind a dress stiff with its own 
embroidery that there'll be no guessing what she’s 
like, what even her outside is like, let alone the soul 
of her. 

BERNEZ 
You were born what you are. 

DENIS 
Yes, Prince by the accident of birth, but greater than 
Prince by the gift of fate—or so they say. They 
say I am a notable musician. They say. That's the 
point, my courtier. That's what I'll never learn at 
Court—the truth. If indeed I am an artist, then I 
shall claim the artist's right, the free man’s right te 
love a lass, to choose and not be chosen for, and I 
am here where I shall learn the truth. 

BERNEZ 
But I assure you . . . Oh, this is dreadful. Truth 
is so dangerous. 

DENIS 
Only for cowards. Only, perhaps, for princes. If 
TI am an artist, I do not fear the truth. 

BERNEZ 
You are here to marry the Princess, your Highness. 
It is a sacred obligation. 

DENIS 
An obligation on the Prince. But if I am proved an 
artist, I renounce my princedom for a higher tjtle. I 
become a minstrel and a man, and no princess would 
marry me. No princess, but under the stars some- 
where will be a ragged piper lying by a camp-fire 


a 
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with a girl-wife, and happiness will go with them 
along the highways of the world because they love. 
BERNEZ 
I shall certainly be hanged for this. 
DENIS 
Your rank entitles you to the privilege of eee 
beheaded. 
BERNEZ 
I feel a melancholy satisfaction seals C but 
‘the most distinguished lila console me for 


dying in a thoroughly ad ause 
DENIS ae” 
You shan’t , Bernéz. I officially dismiss you 


from my ne In fact, you were officially dis- 
missed yesterday, consequently the King, my father, 
cannot hold you responsible for anything that hap- 
pens today. Of course if I continue to be a Prince, 
I cancel the dismissal. Meanwhile, you are my 
friend. 
BERNEZ 
This is very considerate, your High—— 
DENIS 
My name is Peronnik. As my friend you ought to 
know my name. I’m a piper. You always had a 
taste for low associates. 
[There is a scream off. 
What’s that? 
[Two girls, Marzinne and Heiine, enter, running 
from the Sentry, who threatens with his spear. 
DENIS 
What on earth are you doing? 
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SENTRY 
What are you, if it comes to that? Every idle 
vagabond in the country is loafing about the royal 
garden today. Be off. 

MARZINNE 
But we are admitted to the garden today. 

SENTRY 
I have orders from the Lord Chancellor to keep this 
part as private as possible. 

DENIS 
Yes. I should like it private for a while. 
[Eyeing the girls. 

SENTRY 
Be off, when I tell you, the lot of you. 
[Threatens with his spear. 

DENIS 
Ah! An opportunity. Dll conjure away his harsh- 
ness. 
[Puts pipe to lips and plays it. 
[The girls watch the Sentry, who begins to laugh. 

DENIS 
Wait! Wait! My music is magical. It is! It is! 
[Pipes again. 
[The Senrry is approaching him threateningly. 
Brernetz goes to Sentry, puts hand on his shoulder 
and a com in his hand, gesturing him to humor Denis 
and to go. x 
[Sentry looks at coin, finds that it is gold, salutes 
Berniz, and goes. As he gloes, he bites the coin and 
Denis, turning, sees it. He ceases piping, dis- 
gustedly. 
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DENIS 
Oh! 

BEBNEZ 
But what’s the matter? He’s gone. 

DENIS 

Yes, and I saw him bite the magic that sent him as 
he went. Your magic, not mine. Old habit’s strong 
in you, Bernéz. You shouldn’t have done it. 

MABZINNE 
Oh, but your music is beautiful, Piper. 

DENIS 
Is it? Do you really think so? 
[A number of girls and boys enter. They say: “The 
Piper.” “We heard music.” “Music.” 

MABZINNE 
All music is beautiful. 

penis (disappointedly) 
Oh! 

HELENE 
See how they are gathering at the sound of it. Play, 
Piper, play again. 
{Demis pipes a dance tune. The girls and boys per- 
form a country dance. 

BERNEZ 
You got them dancing at any rate. You can’t say I 
had anything to do with that. 

DENIS (ceasing to pipe) 
No. But it is easy to set people dancing when that 
is what they want. I need more proof than this. 
[He goes off, sadly, Beanéz following. 
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MARZINNE 
Don’t stop piping. Piper, do play! Oh, he’s gone! 

HELENE 
Here, we'll go too. After him! After him! 
[They all go out after the Piper. 
[During the dance, TérHany has appeared once or 
twice, as if to see if the coast is clear, and she ges- 
tures to Marx, who is off, not to come. Now she 
appears again, watches the dancers go and then 
beckons Mars to come. Enter Mats, dressed as a 
Greek goddess, barefooted or. sandalled, with the 
flesh-tints whitened out of her face and hair 
powdered. 
[From behind comes the sownd of the pipe playing a 
dance tune. 

MAIE . 
Have they all gone? 

TEPHANY 
Yes. I expect they will come back, though. 

MAIE 
That’s what I want. I want to be amongst the popu- 
lace. I want to know how they behave when they ~ 
don’t know they are under royal eyes. I want to 
know how they make love. 

TEPHANY 
I shouldn’t think they will dare to make love while I 
am here. 

MAIE 
But you won’t be here. 

TEPHANY 
It is my duty to attend you. 
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MAIE 
Yes. That’s why you won’t do it. Where you are, 
every one expects me to be. If you’re here, it’s a 
signal that I am not far away and they will discover 
me. So you won’t be here. 

TEPHANY 
But I can’t be anywhere iia: If they find me with- 
out you, they will question me and 

MAIE 
Yes, of course. That won’t do. You always blush 
when you lie. You'll have to be nowhere. You'll 
have to hide. 

TEPHANY 
Within call of you, please, 

MAIE 
Your sense of duty is very strong. Well, hide in that 
bush over there. It’s very thick and it isn’t prickly. 
Now help me on to the pedestal. (Téruany helps 
her up) That? (She poses) No. I don’t think I 
could hold my arms up for long. That? That’s 
better. I shall relax when nobody is here. You 
may go, Téphany. 

TEPHANY 
Some one is coming now. 
[Mate poses. Téiruany runs off. The piping ceases. 
Denis enters, followed by the Giris who danced. 
Marzinne is amongst them, and so is the Sentry, 
now without his spear. Marzinne hangs on his arm. 

DENIS 
Oh, but I can’t be always piping. Give me time to 
get my breath again. 


' 
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IsT GIRL 
But you pipe so wonderfully. 
DENIS 
You really feel that? 
IsT GIRL 
Of course. You have such a handsome face. 
DENIS 
Oh! And does that make me a good musician? 
Ist GIRL 
Nobody would notice false notes however many you 
played. 
[Denis turns unhappily away. 
2ND GIRL 
I think your piping is delightful. 
DENIS 
Would you if I were ugly? 
2ND GIRL 
Yes. Won’t you play again? 
DENIS 
Perhaps. Soon. 
BRD GIRL 
Most pipers do other things to amuse us besides 
piping. They tell stories, they turn somersaults, 
they sing. 
DENIS 
I have none of those arts. 
3RD GIRL 
Oh, dear! I think I shall go and look for the Prince. 
They say he must come soon. 
2ND GIRL 
It’s queer that he hasn’t arrived. 
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Ist GIRL 
Would you be in a hurry to marry a Princess you’d 
never seen? 

2ND GIRL 
But the Princess is very beautiful. 

ORD GIRL 
Not bad, for a Princess. I’m not sure that she’d 
shine if she’d plain clothes on. I’m rather sorry for 
the Prince. 

DENIS 
Are you? 

BRD GIRL 
Yes. Shall we go and look for him? A piper who can 
only pipe, and loses his breath as quickly as you do, 
is not very amusing. 
[Denis sits despondently on seat. 

IsT GIRL 
Yes. Let’s go. 
[The Giris exeunt, except Marzinne. The SENTRY 
stays with her. 

SENTRY 
Shall we go? 

MARZINNE 
It seems ungrateful to the piper. 

SENTRY 
Oh, he must be used to more kicks than ha’pence. A 
dog’s life, believe me. 

MARZINNE (leaving the Sentry, going to Denis) 
Piper! 

DENIS 
Oh! I thought you’d all gone. 
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MARZINNE 
I didn’t, because I want to thank you for your play- 
ing. 
[Holds out hand. 

DENIs (rising and taking it) 
You’re very kind. 

MARZINNE 
Kind to offer thanks! Bare thanks! 

SENTRY 
Pooh! 'There’s a coin for the fellow. That’s the 
way we soldiers are, my girl. Free with our money. 
Here, you, take it. 
[Offers coin to Dents. 

DENIS 
I did not pipe for money. 

SENTRY 
Oh? As you like. Come, Marzinne. 

MARZINNE 
I think I will stay here. 

SENTRY 
There’s nothing to do here. 

MARZINNE 
The piper may play again. 

DENIS 
Indeed I will. And for you only. 

SENTRY 
Indeed you won’t. For her only! I’m not musical 
myself, but they say that, to those who are, music 
speaks. Heaven knows what you'd be saying to her 
through that pipe of yours. 
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DENIS 
I would pipe beauty to her. I would play to her of 
the mystery of woods and the wonder of lonely 
moors. I would pipe of joy and love, of fierce winds 
in the mountain-top and the low soft croon of lovers 
who murmur underneath the stars. I would pipe—— 

SENTRY 
You, would, that is, if I let you. 

DENIS 

If you let me! 

SENTRY 
Marzinne is my girl, piper. Do you think I’ll have 
you making love-music to her? 

DENIS 
Your girl! Why, it’s not ten minutes since you were 
prodding her with the butt end of a spear. 

SENTRY 
That was in the way of duty. I’m off duty now. 

DENIS 
But she wants me to play to her. 

MARZINNE 
Yes, I do. 

SENTRY 
Listen to me, Marzinne. I am a soldier. You’ve 
had the great good fortune to find favor in the 
eyes of one of His Majesty’s Guards. This fellow— 
this worm—is a strolling piper, a wandering rogue, 
a 


DENIS 
But if she loves the piper? How then, soldier? 
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SENTRY 
Why, then the world’s gone mad. But it will never go 
so mad as for a girl to prefer the likes of you to a 
fine strapping military man. 

DENIS 
There is a magic in my pipe. Ill draw her, draw 
her from you. 

[Puts pipe to lips. 

SENTRY 
Suppose I break your pipe? 

MARZINNE 
Oh! 

SENTRY 
Don’t be afraid. It would be beneath my dignity. 

DENIS 
Then, Marzinne, I will talk to you through this pipe 
of mine and he will hear, but only you will under- 
stand. You who are beautiful will hear the call of 
beauty wandering in wild places and 


SENTRY 
Yes. That’s talking through your hat, not through 
your pipe. Daft talk, too. A woman wants a home, 
and the pay of His Majesty’s Guards, I assure you, 
is 


[Denis interrupts him by piping. Marzinne is 
swayed by the music: she takes a pace towards 
Denis. The Sentry stands to attention. She turns 
to look at him. She stops moving to Dxnts. - One 
last look at Dents and she goes to the Sentry. T'o- 
gether they go off. Dents turns and sees them go. 
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He takes pipe from lips and sinks broken-heartedly 
to ground. 
DENIS 
Oh, these flatterers! These flatterers! If only one 
honest person would believe in my skill! 
[Enter Heine. She comes down shyly to Denis. 
HELENE 
Piper! 
DENIS 
Ama piper? Once [ thought I could draw magic 
from my pipe. Now I am almost in the mood to snap 
it across my knee. (He rises) Will you be honest 
with me? 
HELENE 
I will try. 
DENIS 
What is your name? 
HELENE 
Heléne. 
DENIS 
Heléne. Yes. I remember you. You were here just 
now. Then you went and now you have come back 
_ again. What brought you back, Heléne? 
HELENE 
What brings the apple-blossom? Why does corn 
grow? Why does the magnet draw the steel? 
DENIS 
My music! My music is that to you? 
HELENE 
It brought me back. I think that it would bring me 
anywhere. 
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DENIS 
Is this the truth at last? Has heaven only tried my 
faith till now, and now takes pity on a hard-tried man 
and sends you as his messenger of hope? Oh, but 
is it true? Girl, are you honest? 


HELENE 
That is almost to insult me. 


DENIS 
No, no. But... atest, atest. See, I have here a 
mirror. This is a magic mirror, Heléne. (Showing 
a pocket mirror) It was given to my great-grand- 
father by Merlin, the great magician. This is its 
virtue, that whoever looks in it shall see the face of 
the one who admires you most. Look in it, Heléne, 
and tell me whose face you see. 
[Hxeitne takes it fearfully and looks. 
You see your lover’s face, no doubt. A handsome lad 
who admires you more than any one. Perhaps he is a 
soldier, tall, brave. ... 


HELENE 
But .. . but I see my own face. 


DENIS 

Ah, you are honest! (T'akes mirror from her) Yve 
played this trick on many a girl. They all pretend 
they see a lover’s face. They pretend some man ad- 
mires them more than they admire themselves. But 
you—you’re honest. You saw your own face and 
admitted it. Now at last I shall learn the simple 
truth about my piping. Listen. (He pipes a little) 
What do you hear in that? 
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HELENE 
Oh, wonderful things. Things indescribable. 

DENIS 
Let me describe them, then. Pine-trees that rise in 
scented ecstasy, branches that meet to make a dream 
cathedral, pine needles soft beneath the trees to make 
a lovers’ bed. We two, Heléne, wandering with 
music through the world, we two with music and with 
love. Sometimes I pipe in taverns and we gain a 

' lodging for the night. Who cares? We’ve love, 

we’ve liberty, and in my pipe I have a greater power 
than kings shall ever know, the power to make man 
happy. And you... you'll dance. While I en- 
chant their ears, you will bewitch their eyes. You 
and I, the music makers, the bringers of joy, the—— 
[Hevene covers face with hands. 
Why do you cry? 

HELENE 
Oh, you . . . you pretend so beautifully. 

DENIS 
Pretend? Pretend? 

HELENE 
I was pretending too. I was pretending to be honest 
and you make me feel ashamed of my pretence. 

DENIS 
But 
[ Puzzled. 

HELENE 
You see, I am a shoemaker’s daughter. 


DENIS 
A shoemaker’s? Has that anything to do with it? 


—— 
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HELENE 
Yes. Shoemaker’s daughters look at people's feet. 
DENIS 
Feet? (He looks at his) Oh! 
HELENE 
When you changed your clothes you put on your 
own shoes and they 


DENIS 
You knew me all the time! 

HELENE 
Yes. Wouldn’t any girl have pretended when it won 
her the chance of talking to the Prince? 

DENIS 
And what you said about my piping——? 

HELENE 
Oh, that was true. It was. 

DENIS (shaking head) 
I have no faith now. I'll break my pipe and—— 
[As he says this Jicu enters with Lizina. 

skev (hurrying to Dents and checking him) 
You’ll do nothing of the sort, my friend. 

DENIS 
I think that’s my affair. 

skevu 
A public entertainer has no affairs, except to be en- 
tertaining. There is at this moment urgent need to 
entertain the populace. It’s no time to shirk your 
duty. Go and distract the people. 

DENIS 
Is something wrong? 
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“LYZINA 
The Princess is 

JEGU 
Hush! Yes. Something is wrong, and you may tell 
the populace what it is. They are clamoring to 
know why the royal wedding is delayed. Listen. An 
emerald has fallen out of the ancient brooch which 
the Princess must wear, and the royal jeweller has 
the jaundice. A craftsman from the town is at 
present at work on the brooch, but he is slow, and till 
he has finished the wedding cannot take place. Take 
that message, spread it everywhere, and entertain the 
people with your pipe. Make them forgetful of this 
delay. Remember, I rely on you. I trust to you. 

DENIS 
Like other courtiers you trust me with anything 
except the truth. 

JEGU 
Eh? Don’t be impertinent. 

DENIS 
Your emerald is a thin tale. Shall I tell you the real 
reason why the marriage is delayed? Shall I tell you 
that it takes two to make a marriage, a bridegroom 
and a bride, and that p 

sJicu 
Hush! Trees have ears. I don’t know how you 
come to be aware that the Princess is missing, 
but 

DENIS 
The Princess? I didn’t know. Had she also doubts? 
Did she also not consent to wed P 
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LIZINA 
Young man, don’t think aloud. It’s dangerous. 

JEGU ’ 
I’m not sure that a dungeon isn’t the safest place 
for you. . It’s either that or you will go and pipe 
till 

DENIS 
Till the Prince comes? (He laughs at Jécu’s dis- 
comfiture) Come, Heléne. Let us be useful if we 
can’t be beautiful. 
[Puts pipe to lips and plays as he goes off with 
HELENE. 

sEGU (mopping his brow) 
This is alarming. (Sees statue) Why... I sup- 
pose I did give orders to the gardener? 

LIZINA 
I don’t remember hearing you. 

JEcuU 
Women have faulty memories. The proof that I 
gave orders is here. Statues don’t walk. Thank 
heaven, one little thing’s gone right, today. 
[Enter Bernéz. 
And another. Bernéz, Lord Bernéz! 

BERNEZ 
Oh! The Lord Chancellor, I believe. 

JEGU 
Yes. I’m delighted to see you. Officially, I welcome 
you. Unofficially, I could embrace you. 

BERNEZ : 
That’s very good of you. I don’t know what I’ve 
done to merit this cordiality. 
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JEGU 
You’ve come. You’ve arrived, 

BERNEZ 
Yes? 

Jkcu 
And where you are, His Highness Prince Denis is not 
far away. 

BERNEZ 
I can’t answer for that. 

sJkcGu 
What! 

BERNEZ 
I was officially dismissed yesterday. I am here today 
simply as one of the populace admitted to the 
gardens. 

LIZINA 
But where is the Prince? 

BERNEZ 
I don’t know, madam. 

JEGU 
I did think things were coming right when I saw you. 
Lizina, I should almost prefer rats to this. At least 
you know where you are with rats. 
[The sound of the pipe is heard. Dents enters, pip- 
‘ing, and behind are Marzinne, Heine, the SentTRY 
and the Peasant Girts and Dancers. They form 
for a dance. 

JEGU 
Ah, he is doing his duty. But I can’t stand the sight 
of other people being merry while I am in peril. Lord 
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Bernéz, I appeal to you. Will you help me to search 
for the Prince? 

BERNEZ 
Oh yes—I’ll come with you. 
[Exeunt Bernéz, Jou, Lizina, 
[The dance continues and then ends. The 1st 
Prasant Girt, who has not been with the rest, now 
runs on. 

Isr Giru (excitedly) 
Mountebanks! Mountebanks! Oh, you should see 
them tumble and throw each other in the air! 


2ND GIRL 

Where? Where? 
1st GIRL 

Over there. 
83RD GIRL 

That’s better than any piper. 
2ND GIRL | 

Especially such an ordinary one. 
Ist GIRL 

Yes. Yes. 


[ These lines are spoken as they go off, leaving Denis 
alone, but for Marr. 
DENIS 

Such an ordinary piper! And it has been said of 
my piping that it would turn stone to living flesh 
and blood. (He looks at his pipe sadly, then, makes 
as if to break it across his knee, and then, checking 
himself, raises the pipe) One last stave before I 
break you. Your swan-song pipe. 
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[He sits, on ground, with his back to the pedestal, 
and plays. 
[Matz leans over. He looks up. She quickly poses 
again. He gets up from ground. 
I could have sworn it moved. (Passes back of his 
hand over forehead) \’m dreaming, dreaming. 
[ Mare moves her arms. 
No. It’s true! The miracle has come. I have 
brought stone to life. You wonderful thing that I. 
‘have made alive. 
MAIE 
Sere 
DENIS 
You can speak! 
MAIE 
Yes. Help me down. 
[He hands her from pedestal. 
You are Prince Denis? 
DENIS 
How did you know that? 
MAIE 
I wanted to be sure. 


DENIS 
Yes. I am Denis. But Prince? No: not of men. 


I’m Prince of Pipers, breathing life and warmth 

through this little pipe that is enchanted by my art. 

And you—mine. Mine more than woman was ever 

man’s before. I have seen other women on my 

way 
mate (jealously) 

Yes. Those peasant pete aha the shoemaker’s 


daughter. 
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DENIS 
You saw them? Yes. They were passersby as I 
came along the road to you. I was groping, seek- 
ing, hoping to recognize in every face the one, the 
only woman. I didn’t know, I couldn’t guess how 
wonderfully you would come, how certainly I should 
know you when we met. I peered and pried, I 
traveled, I sought, and the search is over now. Dve 
found you and this—this is my journey’s end. 

[He kneels and kisses the hem of her dress. 
[TépHany appears, as tf to protect Marz. Mate 
waves her off. TérHany goes reluctantly. 


MAIE 
I didn’t think it would be like this to be wooed. 
DENIS 
Have I offended? 
[ Rising. 
MAIE 
No. It chokes me, but it’s a happy choking, like 
wanting to cry because you’re so full of happiness 
that crying is the only thing you can think of doing. 


DENIS 
I feel that, too. D’ve never felt like this before. 


MAIE 
Are you quite sure of that? Not when you talked 
about pine-trees to the shoemaker’s daughter? 

DENIS 
It has never been like this. With you I feel choked, 
but as if I am full of something which is serene and 
sure and yet exalts me and increases me. . 
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MAIE 
That might be because you are so proud of your 
piping. 

DENIS 
I am proud of my piping, but I think it is you who 
exalt me. 

MAIE 
Because you think you brought me to life. 

DENIS 

No. Because you are alive. Because you are you. 

MAIE 
I hope that is true, Denis. I hope it very much be- 
cause—— 

[ Hesitating. 

DENIS 
It is true. How you came does not matter. You 
have come. You—you are the miracle. 


MAIE 
Then I can tell you. I must tell you. Your playing 
—oh, it’s beautiful and you must never, never break 
your pipe (touching it), it’s a blessed pipe, it 
brought us together, but, Denis, you are brave, aren’t 
you? The piping did not bring a statue to life. If 
you were a princess and they wouldn’t let you see the 
prince you were to marry before you met him in the 
cathedral, and you were determined to see him first, 
what would you do? A prince can disguise himself 
as a wandering minstrel, but a princess can only 
stand and wait. 

[Indicating the pedestal. 
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DENIS 
You are the Princess! You! 

MAIE 
Only a princess. Not stone to which your pipe gave 
life. Only a princess, to whom you’ve given love. A 
princess, palace-bred. I can’t live rough. I can’t go 
wandering with you and sleep on the cold ground 
and: : 


DENIS 
I was a dreamer, dreaming I could escape my fate, 
dreaming I had in this (the pipe) a power to make 
me different from other men. It seemed to me a 


gorgeous dream 


MAIE 
Yes! 
DENIS 
No. Tawdry, tinsel, the dream of a runaway. And 
I was running from you. From you! I humble my- 
self before you, Maie. I am abased. 
[Turning from her with bowed head. 
MAIE 
No, no. 
[Taking his hand. 
DENIS 
You were the fate Iran from. You! It is not given 
to many men to awake from dreams to a sunrise such 
as you—my Princess. 
[ Kissing her. 
MAIE 
My Prince. My Prince who is a piper. 
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DENIS 
No. Who was. 

MAIE 
Is, is! You piped love into my heart. Keep your 
pipe, Denis, keep it and if in the years to come you 
and I find Court life is oppressing us, then you will 
play to me and in imagination we shall go along the 
great roads to your pine-woods. We’ll find refresh- 
ment in the dreams your pipe will bring. Jégu— 

~ Jégu thinks it’s Lord Chancellors who make the world 
go round. You and I know better than that. We 
know that it is dreams. 

DENIS 
Do you know everything? 

MAIE 
No. Only that I love. 
[They turn together wp the garden, his arm round 
her waist. The Kine enters, followed by two VatrTs 
im chains, with Jzkev, Lizina and Brerniz. 

KING (to Jkeu, who is protesting silently) 
No. I see absolutely no reason why you should not 
be committed to the darkest dungeon. I delegated 
to you my authority to bring this wedding about. 
And what happens? Not only is there no wedding, 
but the Princess has evaporated and the Prince has 
evaporated. It’s unnatural. 

JEGU 
But, sire—— 

KING 
Yes, I suppose you’re right. It is not unnatural. 
It’s the natural result of my delegating my authority 
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to a nincompoop. The only satisfaction I find in 
this is that it’s a fine argument for personal 
monarchy. 

JEGU 
No doubt now that your Majesty has taken control, 
all will go well. 

KING 
You’ve a smooth tongue, Chancellor, a sly tongue. 
But I have no doubt all will go well now that I have 
taken control. I am a King. 

LIZINA 
May the humblest of your Majesty’s servants be 
privileged to watch your Majesty recover the 
Princess? 

KING 
As a final lesson in my sovereign power, before you 
are incarcerated, you may. (He steps forward) 
Now .:. ..er .. . now. seat his hands vaguely: 
the hae watching him) Er... Let me see. 
[Denis whispers to Main, and comes forward playing 
his pipe. 
[Mate runs off to change back to original costume. 

KING 
What’s that? 

Jheu 
Only some of the populace, sire. (T’o Dents) Keep 
away, fellow. 
[Denis kneels to the Kine. 

DENIS tr, 
Sire, a mouse once helped a lion to get out of a net. 
Could not a minstrel help a king? Where a Chan- 
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cellor has failed, a lowly man should not be sanguine 
of success, but 
Jzeu 
Of course he shouldn’t. Go away. 
DENIS | 
My lord, I am offering my service to the King, whose 
paramount and sovereign power must not be put in 
doubt. The King can do no wrong, the King must 
never fail at anything he undertakes to do. 


KING 
Very proper sentiments. Very loyal, but what service 
do you offer? 

DENIS 
Sire, this pipe of mine has certain powers. 

JEGU 
Ha! I smell sorcery. 

DENIS 
Not sorcery, my lord, but willing service. And yet I 
doubt my. pipe, sire, I doubt its performance of the 
service laid upon it unless you will deign to touch it 
with your royal hand. 

[The Kine extends his hand. Jieu prevents his 
touching the pipe. 

shou 
This may be a snare, sire. 

KING 
Pooh! There’s no danger here. 

[He touches the pipe. 

DENIS 
Now I can promise. Now my pipe is strong indeed. 
Sire, I undertake to play upon this pipe your hand 
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has blessed such a tune as will discover you the lost 
Prince and Princess and bring them to their wedding. 
JEGU 
The man is moonstruck. 
KING 
I think not, Jégu. I think this is how Chancellors 
fall and how earls are made. I needed service and 
the piper came. You would have had me fail, but 
he—— 


JEGU 

It’s not done yet. 
KING 

Pooh! You’re jealous. 
DENIS 


He underrates the value of the touch of your royal 
hand upon my pipe, sire—— 
KING 
Exactly. (Z7’o Denis) Name your own reward. 
DENIS 
I hadn’t thought of any. But I will ask an amnesty 
for these two men in chains and for the Chancellor 
and the Governess who stand condemned. 
KING 
Bring me the Prince and the Princess and I will 
pardon all offenders. After all, a King must have a 
Chancellor. 
DENIS 
And a piper must have his pay. 
[Denis pipes. As he begins the Peasant Girts, 
Marzinne, Hetine, Téruany, all enter and form 
for a dance. Kine, Jkcu, Brerniéz, Lizina and 
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Vatets join the dance. Dents, still piping, goes off 
and his music continues to be heard. Denis changes 
to his Prince’s clothes and as soon as he and Mate are 
ready, they enter from opposite sides and join the 
dance, then they head the procession as the whole 
company dances off. 
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PERSONAGES ? 


Kine SEBASTIAN 
QurEEN MiLpREpD 
Prince PEPLo 
Prince TIMONEL 
Princess BetrTina 
Princess ALLADINE 
Tur Ducuess 

Tur Pace 


1 Because even the Page is a Duke. 
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The Scene is the Palace garden, and if you must 
know which Palace garden it is the same garden in 
which the Princess Maie fell mn love with The Prince 
Who Was a Piper, and at this time, as then, Watteau 
was the arbiter of fashion. Except for along seat, pre- 
ferably looking like stone, we dispense with scenery: 
grass ts on the earth and trees, so what more is wanted 
beyond charming costumes and entrances x. and u.? 


[Kine Sepastian enters with Quren MitpreD, fol- 
lowed discreetly by the DucueEss. 

SEBASTIAN (as they come down towards the seat) 
If we were to sit down, my dear, I think it would be 
easier. The contemplation of Fate’s knock-down 
blows cannot knock one down if one is already seated. 
(They sit) Now let us look into the future. 
[They gaze and a series of sharp “Oh’s!” tndicates 
their paim. 

MILDRED 
We think wonderfully alike, Sebastian. 

SEBASTIAN 
Courage, Mildred, courage! 

MILDRED 
In a minute. I must cry first. Lend me your hand- 


kerchief. 
85 
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SEBASTIAN (offering it) 
My coat-sleeve is entirely at your service, but as we 
came to the garden to be private, the Lord Chief 
Carrier of the Royal Pocket-Handkerchief has leave 
of absence and I cannot lend you a handkerchief. 
Could you postpone your tears? The Chief Valet 
will be cross with me if you stain my coat-sleeve and 
the problem of our daughter is urgent. 

MILDRED 
Our only daughter! 
[She bravely overcomes her tears, with the help of 
fists screwed into her eyes. 

SEBASTIAN 
And, more significantly, our single daughter! Has it 
occurred to you how admirably this slight episode of 
my royal pocket-handkerchief illustrates Bettina’s 
deplorable character? 

MILDRED 
She always has a handkerchief. 

SEBASTIAN 
Scornful of etiquette, she always has. 

MILDRED 
A large, linen handkerchief. 

SEBASTIAN 
For linen, she says, is more absorbent than silk. 

MILDRED 
And carries it herself, as if she were not royal! 

SEBASTIAN (repeating tragically) 
As if she were not royal! Who ever heard until our 
time of a rational princess? I can’t tell where she 
gets her passion for logic. 
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MILDRED 
I’m sure it isn’t on my side, Sebastian. I am the 
daughter of Ferdinand, the Feather-Brain. 


SEBASTIAN 
Is it on my side? No. My grandfather’s Maxims 
for Monarchs are my constant guide to conduct. “A 
King,” he wrote, “should have common sense and 
the tact to conceal it.” I appeal to you, Mildred: 
have I ever revealed the faintest symptoms of com- 
_mon sense? 

MILDRED 
Never, Sebastian. Never. 

SEBASTIAN 
I feel that tribute is deserved. But Bettina? Com- 
mon sense sticks out of her like spikes from a porcu- 
pine, and two princes of great wealth and fabulous 
pedigree have already declined to become my heir 
at the price of marrying Bettina. 

MILDRED 
Were we to blame, Sebastian? We had a royal 
daughter: we assumed that she had the usual per- 
versities of royal daughters, and we engaged the 
usual professors for their correction. 


SEBASTIAN 
And since she had no perversities we merely fed the 
flames of her appalling rectitude. You, Duchess! 
[Holds up his hand to summon her forward. 


DUCHESS 
Your Majesty? 
[She comes to them, with a curtsey. 
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SEBASTIAN 
You were given the post of chief governess to 
Princess Bettina. Invariably you gave her unex- 
ceptionable reports. 


puCcHEss (earnestly) 
She deserved them, your Majesty. The reports were 
true. 


SEBASTIAN 
I know that now. But why was I never told that 
they were true? As a king, I inevitably took them 
to be the usual official lies. You deceived me, 
Duchess. How was I to know the Princess had no 
vices unless you told me? 


DUCHESS 
I did say she had none. 


SEBASTIAN 
But you told the truth. Kings don’t expect the 
truth. Whenever you told me her conduct was per- 
fect I naturally took you to mean that she had put 
the kitten into boiling water, or set fire to her nurse’s 
hair. 


DUCHESS 
Oh, never! 


SEBASTIAN 
That is our tragedy. 


MILDRED 
Don’t you see, Duchess, that you have educated 
Bettina for the correction of wilfulness when she had 
no wilfulness ? 


{ 
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DUCHESS 
She has had, madan, all that is usual in the curricu- 
lum of royalty. 

MILDRED 
Exactly. But Bettina is not usual. 

SEBASTIAN 
Is it too late? That is the point. Can we at this 
stage do anything to change a princess who never 
even pulled her nurse’s nose? 

DUCHESS 

Your Majesty is asking positively for a professor of 
irregular conduct. 

SEBASTIAN 
Certainly. A princess without caprice is without 
charm. She might as well be a prime minister. The 
question is, Duchess, can caprice be taught, and if 
not, why not? 

MILDRED 
If you can teach irregular verbs I don’t see why you 
can’t teach irregular desires. 

DUCHESS 
My father was an archbishop, madam. That is why 
I 

SEBASTIAN 
Not you personally, Duchess. But as there are 
Moderations at one great university, it should follow 
that there are Immoderations at the other: and if 
there are Swedish drill instructors, are there no \in- 
structors in freakish drill? 

DUCHESS 
I have never heard of them. 
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SEBASTIAN 
I’m not surprised. The ears of archbishops’ daugh- 
ters have a limited range. But I look back on my 
own youth (J’o Mitprep)—before I met you, my 
dear—and I think that if I had had to choose a 
profession I should have made a great success as an 
instructor in irregularity. 

DUCHESS 
Is it your Majesty’s wish to turn the Princess into a 
minx? 

MILDRED 
Oh, Duchess, if only once she would do something 
utterly unreasonable! 

DUCHESS 
May I suggest that her present absence is unreason- 
able? 

MILDRED 
I don’t know where she is. 

SEBASTIAN 
Oh, King Amethyst happened to mention that he had 
a dragon ravaging his country, so Bettina said she’d 
see to it. 

DUCHESS 
I thought that unreasonable, sire. 

SEBASTIAN 
She didn’t. She considers dragons insanitary. 

MILDRED 
Is she in danger, Sebastian? 

SEBASTIAN : 

Not in the least. Bettina never runs into danger. 
She considers danger unreasonable. To resume, 
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Duchess, after your effort to draw a red herring, or 
perhaps a blue dragon, across the trail. I suppose 
you can give an order? 

DUCHESS 
I am very fond of giving orders. I rarely give any- 
thing else. 

SEBASTIAN 
Then will you very generously have a proclamation 
made? The King requires for the Princess Bettina 

_a professor of unreason. Applicants of either sex to 
submit to the Lord Chamberlain by noon tomorrow 
their personally selected list of the thousand best 
caprices. Demonstrations of spontaneous whimsi- 
cality to be given in the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 
Please see to it at once, Duchess. 

DUCHESS 
Yes, your Majesty. But, of course, I resign. 

SEBASTIAN 
Resignation accepted on the grounds that you failed 
to warn me that your incredibly favorable re- 
ports about Bettina were entirely truthful. You 
may withdraw. 
[Eait DucueEss. 

MILDRED 
How upsetting it all is! 

SEBASTIAN 
It will be if Bettina continues to be reasonable. No 
monarchy could possibly survive a rational princess. 
As my grandfather wrote in his Maxims for Mon- 
archs, a crown is a crown, but if it isn’t also a 
madcap look out for revolution. 
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MILDRED 
How true! If we had no royal waywardness how 
would they know we were royal? 
[Enter Bertina, who has a traditionally princessly 
dress entirely covered by a fireman’s great coat: this 
helmet covers her head, and as to her feet, she may 
have waders or, more daintily, Russian boots: but 
she isn’t interested, when dragon-slaying, in dainti- 
ness, and her bright princessly shoes are worn mside 
her present long boots. 

SEBASTIAN 
Bettina! 

MILDRED 
Are we wrong, Sebastian? Bettina, do I see you at 
last in fancy dress? 

BETTINA 
I don’t approve of fancy dress, mother. My present 
outfit is entirely rational for the purpose for which 
I wore it. 

SEBASTIAN 
Why does it remind me of the Fire Brigade? 

BETTINA 
Probably because it belongs to the Fire Brigade, 
father. I’ve been killing King Amethyst’s dragon 
for him. Stupid people, they’d been sending halber- 
diers out to fight an armor-plated dragon. 

SEBASTIAN 

~ And what did you take? 

BETTINA , 
Obviously, the fire-engine. The most limited knowl- 
edge of natural history would have informed them 
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that all dragons breathe out fire. Rational people 
don’t take swords and halberds to a fire-breathing 
monster. They take a hose-pipe. So I took a hose- 
pipe. 
SEBASTIAN 
And the dragon died? 
BETTINA 
Of course it died. I went to kill it. A stream of 
water directed down any dragon’s throat extinguishes 
_ its vital fires. In theory, I knew that: now I have 
proved it in practice. 
SEBASTIAN 
Your designs are invariably successful. 
BETTINA 
Yes. I apply logic. 
MILDRED : 
If you would apply logic to your design of getting 
married, Bettina! 
BETTINA 
That isn’t my design: it’s yours. But when I do 
marry, mother 


SEBASTIAN 
Then you do propose to marry? That’s something. 
BETTINA 
Marriage is, on the whole, civilization’s best solution 
of a natural problem. Therefore, some day, I de- 
sign to marry. I confess that men seem to me even 
more illogical than women, but if I can’t find a” 
logical man I shall find one as logical as I can. 
MILDRED 
When you say man, I hope you mean a prince. 
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BETTINA 
Certainly. A prince is the only logical husband for 
a princess. I shall never be guilty of paralogism in 
matrimony or anything else. 

SEBASTIAN 
You use long words, my dear, but I think you mean 
well. 
[A small Pace enters and, rather terrified, ap 
proaches the Kine. 


Yes? 

PAGE r 
May it please your Majesty 

SEBASTIAN 
It doesn’t. I gave orders that I was not to be 
interrupted. 

PAGE 
That is why they sent me. They said I was only a 
little interruption. Messengers have come, your _ 
Majesty, to announce a visit from Prince Peplo of 
Pavonia. 

SEBASTIAN 
I hope you are listening, Bettina? 

BETTINA 
Eagerly. 

MILDRED 
Indeed? I should hardly have called you eager in 
your reception of Prince Narcissus and Prince 
Timonel. 

BETTINA 
Prince Narcissus was a scented fop, and as to Prince 
Timonel | 
[ She hesitates: she is even a little wistful. 
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MILDRED 
Yes. I believe you regretted your dismissal of 
Timonel. 

BETTINA 
He was undignified. He began his proposal to me by 
saying that a royal proposal was an absurd thing. 
So I told him that a royal refusal was a reasonable 
thing. 

SEBASTIAN 

_ Personally, I think you threw away a good match 
for a cheap repartee. 

BETTINA 
He shouldn’t have treated a high affair of state with 
levity. I could have liked Timonel if he had been 
logical. I almost liked him in spite of his trifling. 

MILDRED 
I hope to goodness you will quite like Peplo. 

BETTINA 
So he is not a painted fop, I'll try. I don’t despair 
of finding a prince who is both a prince and a man. 
Is that an unreasonable hope? 

SEBASTIAN 
Speaking as—hem—a man who was once himself a 
prince, I trust it isn’t. Let us hope Prince Peplo 
will meet your requirements. 

MILDRED 
Shall we go to receive him, Sebastian? 

SEBASTIAN 
I suppose it means state robes? 

BETTINA 


’ Of course. I should regard any lapse from the 
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strictest etiquette as a reflection upon my future 
possible husband. 
SEBASTIAN 
Yes: you’re strong on etiquette for others. 
BETTINA 
Scratch etiquette and you find logic. 
SEBASTIAN 
Very well, but state robes are very heavy. Do try to 
be pleased by Peplo. Come, Mildred. 
[Exeunt x., Sepastian, Mitprep, and then the Pace. 
[Berrina sits and begins to tug at a boot, but she 
hasn’t got it off when enter L. Princess ALLADINE. 
~ALLADINE (holding out her hands) 
I have followed you, my deliverer. 
BETTINA (gruffly) 
What? Who are you? 
ALLADINE 
Did you notice me so little? I was the dragon’s 
dinner. It was I, King Amethyst’s youngest daugh- 
ter, whom the dragon demanded as the price of a 
week’s abstinence from eating babies. It was I who 
stepped into that awful breach to give my life for 
others, and then you came, my savior and my king. 
All that I am is yours and 
BETTINA 
One moment 
ALLADINE 
Not a fraction of a moment shall part us now or 
for ever. By all the statutes of romance, this life 
which you gave back to me is given up to you 
and 
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BETTINA 
You might begin by pulling this boot off. 
ALLADINE : 
Oh, to be of service to my rescuer! This is bliss 
beyond. 
[But when she pulls the boot off she discloses Brt- 
Tina’s silk stocking and silver shoe; she looks up 
puzzled. 
BETTINA (taking off the helmet) 
Yes. Nice sort of husband I should make! 
ALLADINE 
Oh! I 
BETTINA 
And I am not complimented by your taking my voice 
for a man’s. 
ALLADINE (with handkerchief busy) 
A woman! 
BETTINA 
But you might take off the other boot. 
ALLADINE (pauses, then:) 
No. I will call a menial. 
BETTINA 
Are you any less rescued than you were? 


ALLADINE 
I am a princess. 

BETTINA 
You forgot that just now and I could whip you for it. 
Forgetting your rank, you stooped to the feet of one 
you thought was a man, without even caring if he was 
a man of royal birth. (She takes off the coat and 
feeling in its pocket finds a circlet which she puts on 
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her head) It is such carelessness as yours, such weak 
. romantic recklessness, which brings royalty into dis- 
repute and. 
ALLADINE 
But you . . . who are you? 
BETTINA (touching circlet) 
Doesn’t that tell you? 
ALLADINE 
Princess Bettina! And do you always wear a circlet? 
BETTINA 
Except when there are military reasons for not 
wearing one, always. (Indicates the helmet as the 
“military reasons”) And you should do the same. 
ALLADINE 
It’s so bad for one’s hair. 
BETTINA (taking off the odd boot) 
But it’s so good for public opinion. If we don’t 
look different from other people, how are other 
people to realize our royalty? You, did you behave 
like royalty just now? A mere rescue from a de- 
vouring dragon should be taken by a princess as a 
matter of course. 
ALLADINE 
But I felt 
BETTINA 
If you must have feelings, you-should hide them. 
ALLADINE 
Even ordinary gratitude? 
BETTINA : 
We cannot afford to be ordinarily grateful, Princess. 
We are a race apart, above humanity. 
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ALLADINE 
Of course you have to take your position more seri- 
ously than I have. I’m only a youngest princess; 
you are an heir apparent. 

BETTINA 
Even a superfluous princess should conduct herself 
royally. 

ALLADINE 
I’m not superfluous. 

BETTINA 
You have four brothers and seven sisters. Don’t 
you consider King Amethyst’s succession secure with- 
out you? 

ALLADINE 
Yes, but 

BETTINA 
So did he, or he wouldn’t have sent you to the dragon. 
He knew as well as I do that you will die a spinster 
in any case. 


ALLADINE 
I won’t die a spinster. 
BETTINA 
There aren’t enough princes to go round when kings 
have families as large as your immoderate father’s. 
ALLADINE (threatening her) 
If you jeer at my father I’ll scratch your eyes out. 
[Prince Pepto appears at entrance u.: he watches 
for a moment. 
BETTINA 
But I am perfectly logical. How can you object to 
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being called superfluous when I have proved that you 
are superfluous? 

ALLADINE 
Can’t I? Oh, you make me forget that you saved 
my life. 

BETTINA 
The saving of so superfluous a life certainly isn’t 
worth remembering. 

ALLADINE 
Oh, you infuriating 
[ Beating her furiously. 

~ PEPLO (coming forward) 
I beg your pardon. 

ALLADINE 
I shan’t stop for you. 
[Stil attacking Betrina. 

PEPLO 
Oh, don’t! I can hardly contain my delight at this 
spectacle. 


There! there! there! 


BETTINA 
What! 

PEPLO (ignoring Bettina, to ALLADINE) 
Do you know, they told me you were a monster of 
cold logic? That is why I am entranced to find you 
beating your waiting-woman. (Admiring ALLADINE) 
How rumor has lied! To what libels we of royal rank 
are subjected! 

BETTINA (angrily) 
Do you really mistake me for this creature’s ee 
woman? 
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PEPLO 
Do you by any chance refer to that circlet? 

BETTINA 
Doesn’t the circlet show you who I am? 

PEPLO | 
It shows me who you aren’t. No real princess re- 
quires to wear a symbol of her royalty. She is her- 
self in every inch a royal lady, as (To Avuapine) 
you are. Were you dressed in rags your royalty 

_ would still shine through them as the sun shines 
through a summer cloud. 

BETTINA 
Oh! This is intolerable. (Draws herself wp coldly) 
Prince Peplo, I presume? 

PEPLO (bowing with deep sarcasm) 
And, madam, it did not require a crown upon my 
head for you to recognize me as a prince. 

BETTINA 
Only because I expected you: only because nobody 
but a prince would dare to speak as you have spoken. 

PEPLO (to ALLADINE) 
Princess, my admiration of you grows each instant. 
You have chosen for this little comedy so apt an 
instrument. 

BETTINA (furiously) 
Oh, now I am an instrument, am I? And what 
comedy, sir, what comedy? 

PEPLO (to ALLADINE) 
Don’t let us permit this stiff-minded waiting-woman 
to go too far, Princess. I do confess some punish- 
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ment is due tome. But think of the libels they spoke 
to me of you, how you were beautiful, but 


BETTINA 
Oh, they admitted that, did they? 

PEPLO (ignoring her) 
Beautiful, but as stiff as Euclid. Can you weudes 
that I came this way, by the garden, hoping to meet 
somebody who could tell me of her own knowledge 
what the Princess really was? Can you not pardon 
me, especially when you, too, had thought of the 
ruse of passing off a waiting-woman as yourself? 

BETTINA 
You think, you really think, that I would lend my- 
self to such romantic foolery? 

PEPLO 
Now, my good woman, we’ve had enough of this. The 
comedy is over. You are dismissed. 

BETTINA (fo. ALLADINE) é 
Oh, why don’t you tell him who I am? 

ALLADINE 
But how could I convince him on the word of so 
superfluous a princess as I am? And, besides, I’m 
enjoying this. I consider you deserve it. 

PEPLO 

A superfluous princess? No, but a superlative 
princess. 

BETTINA 
I don’t mind telling you there’ll be a war about this. 

ALLADINE . 
Do you consider wars to be logical? 
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BETTINA 
Ill never be logical again. (T’o Pepto) My name, 
Sir Blind-Eye Thick-Wit, is Princess Bettina of 
Lastrovia, and I am on my way to summon the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Lastrovian armies. Good 
day to you. 
[Eait x. Bertina. 
PEPLO 
She really is Bettina? 
ALLADINE 
‘Yes. ~ 
PEPLO 
But you? You’re a princess. I'll swear you are a 
princess. 
ALLADINE 
I’m the youngest daughter of King Amethyst. 
PEPLO 
Oh, I knew you were royal. So that is Bettina. 
[Looking x. 
ALLADINE 
Yes. The worst of it is that she saved my life today. 
Of course she says it isn’t royal to be grateful, but 
I think royal is as royal does. (Looks at the fire- 
man’s outfit) Tell me, did you ever kill a dragon? 
PEPLO 
Certainly. Every prince kills his dragon. In my 
country, it’s the test of manliness. 
ALLADINE 
Was it with a hose-pipe? 
PEPLO 
It was with a sword. I should consider a hose-pipe 
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unsportsmanlike. In fact, no man of honor would 
dream of using a hose-pipe because it’s perfectly safe 
and gives the dragon no chance at all. 


ALLADINE 
Bettina used a hose-pipe today. 


PEPLO 
Very bad form. Might as well poison a fox. But 
why were you there? 


ALLADINE 
I was being the dragon’s dinner instead of a week’s 
supply of babies. : 
PEPLO 
Princess, you are a very royal lady. 
ALLADINE 
And Bettina? 
PEPLO 
Except on logical grounds I see no defence at all for 
her. 
ALLADINE 
And we can ignore the incidental fact that she saved 
my life? 
PEPLO 
The fact that she happened to save your life is her 
only possible excuse for rotten sportsmanship. 
ALLADINE 
Oh, Peplo, you can’t think how much better you make 
me feel about it all. 
PEPLO : 
Then I presume there is now no objection to my kiss- 
ing you? 
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ALLADINE 
You came to kiss Bettina. 

PEPLO ; 
I came to see if I could possibly force myself to kiss 
her. I don’t see how I can possibly refrain from kiss- 
ing you. 

ALLADINE 
This is so sudden. And, Peplo, Bettina is an heir 
apparent. I am a youngest princess, 

PEPLO 
I don’t care. Is discretion the better part of love? 
As a royal principle I’ve always considered that only 
the best is good enough for me. When I came with 
the conscientious intention of wooing Bettina, I 
didn’t know you existed. 

ALLADINE 
My dowry doesn’t exist. 

PEPLO 
You are your dowry: you: your dainty beauty, your 
royal grace, your straightness and the bright clean 
soul that shines out of your eyes. I expect they have 
made many songs in your country about the way 
your hair curls round your ears. 

ALLADINE 
Nobody makes songs about a youngest princess, 
Peplo. 

PEPLO 
They don’t? Then I’m very glad you are so soon to 
leave your country. A country where the poets are 
blind is on the road to ruin, and if I were King 
Amethyst, I’d put out the eyes of a hundred poets to 
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encourage the others. By the way, is it far to your 
father’s palace? 

ALLADINE 
Oh, no. Our capital adjoins Sebastian’s. 

PEPLO (looking t.) 
Over there? 

ALLADINE 
Yes: but you’re not going to ask father to put out 
the poets’ eyes, please. 

PEPLO 
I’m going to ask more than that. I’m going to ask 
for you. 
[She smiles shyly, and they move towards w. exit. 
But before they reach it Prince TIMONEL appears 
L., and no doubt he would look every inch a prince if 
his clothes only gave first aid to that appearance, 
but, as he is dressed as Harlequin and masked, they 
don’t. 

TIMONEL (percewing a pair of lovers, holds up his 
finger) 
Shall I catch you a star to hang in her hair, my lord? 
Which do you choose? (Points upwards) Of the 
stars in the Milky Way that are more in number than 
the family of a herring, which star shall I pluck you 
for your lady’s hair? 

PEPLO 
Who on earth are you? 

TIMONEL 
I am hardly on earth at all. Only for a brief visit. 
By profession I am a ringer of heather bells on the 
mountains of the Moon, and I just dropped to earth 
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to bottle some songs of the nightingales for my bells 
to ring in Moonland. 
ALLADINE 
Oh, Peplo, I’m afraid he’s 
PEPLO 
Yes. 
TIMONEL (looking up) 
Which star did you say? 
PEPLO (pointing up) 
That one. You count from the left and it’s the 
‘million and twenty-one thousand two hundred and 
sixth. You see? I dare say it will take you a minute 
to gather it. We'll come back. 
[So he takes AtuavINE off, L. 
TIMONEL (left alone) 
Thoroughly nice people: they humored me. And 
Peplo didn’t know me in these clothes. Good! (Then 
he appears to contort himself) My dear Prince 
Timonel, it isn’t altogether easy to pat one’s own self 
on one’s own back, but (Managing to do it) you de- 
serve it. Yes: I don’t call that at all a bad first effort 
at spontaneous whimsicality. 
[Enter pr. Sepastian, Mitprep, and Betrina. 
Bertina comes first, and she is, in fact, dragging on 
a most protesting Sepastian, so that she doesn’t at 
once see 'TIMONEL. 
SEBASTIAN 
I won’t go to war. I’m not ready. I won’t be known 
in history as Sebastian the Unready. 
BETTINA 
Would you rather be known as Sebastian the Shirker? 
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SEBASTIAN 
At any rate, let us first exhaust the resources of 
diplomacy and 


BETTINA 
Why, where are they? They’ve gone. 
SEBASTIAN 
Then we can’t have a war. I’m enormously relieved. 
BETTINA (to TIMONEL) 
Who are you? 
TIMONEL 
I profess absurdity. I am Lewis Carroll gold 
medallist at the University of Mania and Gilbert 
prizeman of Intelligent Nonsense at Cloud-Cuckoo 
College. 
BETTINA (snapping fingers impatiently) 
Where are the two people who were here? 
TIMONEL 
They went in that direction. 
BETTINA (going L.) 
Oh! Yes: they have crossed the frontier. For the 
moment they are safe, but 
SEBASTIAN (following her) 
My dear, let me call your attention to this exceed- 
ingly interesting gentleman. 


MILDRED (to TIMONEL) 

Did you come in answer to the proclamation? 
TIMONEL 

I did, your Majesty. 
MILDRED 

Can you cure my daughter of too much logic? 
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TIMONEL 
I can try. 
BETTINA (overhearing, not Mitpren’s first, but her 
second question) | 
What is that? 
MILDRED 
Well, my dear, he says he is a prizeman of Intelligent 
Nonsense. 
BETTINA 
There is no such thing. 
TIMONEL 
Oh, pardon me, but merely as one leading instance of 
intelligent nonsense, your highness, there is love. 
BETTINA 
Love? 
TIMONEL 
Would a rational world go round? Would a rational 
world be round? Is it logic which makes a round 
world perform a daily somersault? No: it is love. 
BETTINA 
Love? Rubbish! It’s the law of nature, which is the 
origin of all logic. 
TIMONEL 
Nature is logical? Your highness, it may be logic, 
but it certainly is not the law of nature which for- 
bids a princess to mate with a harlequin. 
BETTINA 
You are insolent. 
TIMONEL 
I am, like nature, a professor of absurdity. Does an 
earthquake logically respect the person of a princess? 
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Does a thunderstorm decline to drench your clothes 
because a princess is inside them? No, your high- 
ness, there is none of your orderly cold reason about 
Mother Nature. 
[Sesastian nods to Mitprep and they begin to go. 
BETTINA 
Where are you going? 
MILDRED 
We'll leave you with your professor, my dear. 
BETTINA 
Am I to be instructed by a creature dressed like a 
patch-work quilt? 
TIMONEL 
Why not? Is wisdom of one color? Does gray com- 
mon sense rule the world? 
BETTINA 
Yes: it does. 
TIMONEL 
Or is it Harlequin who rules? Harlequin with danc- 
ing merry jest and the moonlight and the rainbow 
in his clothes? Common sense, madam? Why by its 
very name, it is a vulgar virtue. 
SEBASTIAN 
Perfectly true. If I had manifested the common 
sense of a grocer, they would have got rid of me long 
ago for being too dull to reign and you would be the 
daughter of an exiled king. Sir, you may consider 
yourself engaged. 
BETTINA 
Engaged? 
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SEBASTIAN 
As your tutor in the art of pleasing the populace by 
a royal whimsicality. 


BETTINA 
And if I scorn to please the populace? 


SEBASTIAN 
In that case, my dear, I wouldn’t give you five years 
as a ruling sovereign. Professor, the future of my 
dynasty is in your hands. 
- [Signing Mitpvrep to go out with him. 
BETTINA | 
Is it? Suppose I’m a good pupil, father? Suppose 
I take you at your word and cultivate absurdity? 
SEBASTIAN 
My dear, I ask nothing better. 
[As he and Mitvrep go. 


BETTINA 
Well, P’ve warned you. 
[She sits, sullenly. 
[Sepastian and Miuprep eveunt rR. 
[Timonet sits by Bettina. 
You dare to sit by me? 


TIMONEL 
_ A professor of absurdity can dare anything. That’s 
one of his privileges. 
BETTINA 
And I have my privileges. 
TIMONEL 
To order me to move? 
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BETTINA 
No. (Takes off her circlet and offers it) May I 
offer you a crown? 
TIMONEL (in surprised pleasure) 
Princess, after all, you have a spirit of mockery! 
BETTINA 
The crown, sir. 
TIMONEL (lightly) 
Thanks very much, but the pawnbroker would never 
believe I came by it honestly. 
BETTINA (rising, stamping foot, still holding circlet out 
to him) 
Did you or did you not say that absurdity could 
dare anything? 
TIMONEL (rising when she does, seriously) 
Are you challenging me, Princess? 
BETTINA 
I am offering you a crown (curtsying low); my 
crown and all that goes with it. 
TIMONEL (a slight move towards her) 
All that (Pauses, then bows) And on the 
terms on which’ you make the offer, I have the honor 
to decline. 
BETTINA 
I made no terms. 
TIMONEL 
You made no love. 
BETTINA 
Love! 
TIMONEL 
Consequently you did make terms, implicitly, 
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Princess. Your father angers you by asking you to 
learn to be absurd and your reply is to go to the ex- 
tremity of caprice: your reply is to offer a kingdom . 
to a harlequin. Thank you, Princess, but Harlequin 
declines the succession which is offered merely in 
order to annoy the present monarch, 


BETTINA 
You told me Harlequin rules the world. 


TIMONEL 
And you didn’t believe me. 


BETTINA 
I am still offering a crown. (She offers) 


TIMONEL 
How serious are we being, Princess? 


BETTINA 
You will find it extremely serious to refuse a princess. 
I have exercised my royal prerogative of proposing 
to a man, and the man declines, 


TIMONEL 
Pardon, your highness, Harlequin declines. Not on 
the grounds that it would be absurd, for all things 
and all marriages have their aspect of absurdity, 
but because you proposed, not out of love for me, 
but in revenge upon your father’s entirely first- 
rate suggestion that you should learn the wisdom of 
folly. 


BETTINA (not angrily, and not looking at him: wist- 
fully) 


Love! Love for a fool in motley! 
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TIMONEL (with a skip which brings him behind her, with 
his mouth to her ear) 
But if you looked with love, Princess, you would not 
see me as a fool in motley. 

BETTINA (turns slowly and looks at him as if trying; 
then, sadly) 
No. I can only see you as the fool in motley. I 
admit you’re rather a nice fool. 

TIMONEL (with a gesture all but tragic) 
But I must refuse your offer, Princess. 
[Berrina drops her circlet to the ground and spurns 
at with her foot, not savagely, but meditatively. 
She has her back to the u. entrance, by which Perio 
and ALLADINE now re-enter. 


PEPLO 
Ah! And the star, my fellow! 
TIMONEL 


I have not had time to count beyond a million, my 
lord, but (Picks up the circlet) there is here an 
earthly substitute for a heavenly star and nobody 
seems to want it, so-——— 

BETTINA . 
Stop! (Takes his wrist) Tf you would be anything 
in my eyes beyond a motley fool, kill Peplo. 
[The circlet falls to the grownd again. 

ALLADINE (protecting Prrto) 
He’ll do nothing of the sort. Peplo is going to 
marry me, 

TIMONEL : 
And the wand of Harlequin (which he draws) is not 
a very lethal weapon. 
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BETTINA 
Coward! 
TIMONEL 
T’ve too much respect for royalty to go killing my 
cousin. I’m royal myself. 
[Sheathes the wand. 
BETTINA 
What! 
TIMONEL 
Oh! I mean—— 
[Stops. 
PEPLO 
Yes. What do you mean? 
TIMONEL (takes off mask) 
Well, my dear Peplo, you ought to have recognized 
my voice. 
PEPLO 
Timonel! Why this disguise? 


TIMONEL 
Shall I tell them why, Bettina? 


BETTINA (pauses, then:) 


Yes. 


TIMONEL 
No. I won’t. 


BETTINA 
Then I will. When Prince Timonel proposed to me 


he did it with a jest and a smile and I—I 


TIMONEL (quickiy) 
You said “No.” 
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BETTINA 
I called him a buffoon, a clown—other things, 
and 
TIMONEL ‘ 
You said “No” to me and today I said “No” to you. 
Next time I ask you, we start square again. 


BETTINA 
Next time? There will be a next time, Timonel? 
TIMONEL 
Well, I’m engaged by your father as professor of 
absurdity, so we’re bound to meet and absurd things 
are bound to happen, but they’ll never happen more 
absurdly than they did when I came to propose to 
you strictly as an affair of state and fell in love with 
you before I spoke a word. That’s why I didn’t leave 
the capital when you refused me, and that’s why I 
responded in these remarkable clothes to the procla- 
mation asking for an instructor in unseriousness. 
Peplo, wouldn’t it be seemly to turn your back? 
PEPLO 
Yes, but Bettina wanted a war, and if we’re at war 
I can’t turn my back to you. 
TIMONEL 
That’s awkward. (To Berrina) Why did you want 
a war? 
ALLADINE 
Because Peplo is marrying me instead of her. 
TIMONEL 
Oh! That is certainly a serious affront. I’m sorry, 
but a state of war would seem to exist between us, 
Peplo. 
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BETTINA 
It would not. Peplo couldn’t marry me because I’m 
marrying you. ee 
TIMONEL 
If that is to be construed as a proposal, I warn you 
I am liable to accept. 
BETTINA 
It is a proposal. 
TIMONEL 
Yes, but is it on pacifist grounds, or because you love 
me? 
BETTINA 
Oh, how many more times have I to propose? 
TIMONEL 
How many more times have I to ask if you leve me? 
BETTINA 
None. 
TIMONEL 
The war’s off, Peplo. You can turn your back like 
a gentleman instead of turning your face like a 
soldier. 
PEPLO 
I am happy to oblige. 
[Puts his arm round Au.avine: they turn their 
backs. 
BETTINA (quite hopelessly romantically) 
Oh, Timonel! 
TIMONEL 
One moment. I must know your views on a matter 


of vital importance. 
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BETTINA 
Yes? 
TIMONEL 
Do you regard kissing as reasonable or unreasonable? 
BETTINA 
How can I have any views until you’ve kissed me? 
TIMONEL (gravely) 
That is true. I must give your views a massive 
foundation. _ 
[So he kisses her. 
BETTINA (but not until it is quite over) 
I consider it a feast of reason. 
TIMONEL 
But one tires of feasting. 
BETTINA 
Only of unreasonable feasting, Timonel. 
TIMONEL 
Oh! Shall we be logical again! 
[They are passionately logical. 
[Szsastian and Miuprep enter r., followed by the 
Ducuess, who presses forward, and by the Pacr, who 
stays behind. 
pucHEss (pointing to Timonet and Bertina, and 
standing so that Pepto and ALLADINE are not imme- 
diately seen by the Kine) 
Oh, your Majesties, your Majesties! Was it for this 
that you superseded me? 
SEBASTIAN (going to TimonEL) 
Sir! 
[Not that either Timonet or Berrina takes the 
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slightest notice of him: logic is so absorbing: so 
SepasTian pokes TiMone.. 
Much as [I dislike criticizing a professional man in 
the exercise of his profession, I 
[ Bettina, still in TimoneEw’s arms, waves him off. 
But this is such a fervent demonstration of ab- 
surdity. Suppose Prince Peplo were to witness it! 
PEPLO 
I am not allowed to. 
[Szesastian goes to look at him, for, of course, Perio 
and AuLuaviIne still turn their backs. 
SEBASTIAN 
Prince Peplo! 
MILDRED (following SrpasTIan) 
And Princess Alladine! 
ALLADINE 
Yes, and please, your Majesty, is there a particularly 
private arbor in your garden? 
TIMONEL 
Are there two particularly private arbors in your 
garden? 


MILDRED 
Sebastian! It is Prince Timonel. 

SEBASTIAN 
My dear, we are not wanted here. Princes, I thank 
you both. You have so arranged this matter that I 
have had to put on neither my state robes, which are 
very heavy, nor my armor, which is very hot. His 
Grace the Duke will show you to your arbors. Come, 
Mildred! Duchess! 


[So Sesastian, Mitprep and the Ducuzss exeunt x. 
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[The Pace goes to u. exit and stands there bowing 
out the two couples: then, after they have gone, he 
goes to the seat and gathers up the fireman’s kit; as 
he 1s gowg, he sees the circlet on the ground, so he 
puts it on his head and eait x. 
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CHARACTERS 


Smr AnrHony BravMont 
Lorp Rrivineton 
Rosin TRENCHARD 
Barnasy WayYNE 
A British Soiprer 
QuEEN ELizaABETH 
Atice THROCKMORTON 
Tispy Wayne 
PHEBE 
JUDITH 
Mary 
GRACE 

Two Lanvirs-1n-Warrtine and two (or more) other Grrus 


The Scene is the lawn of Str AnTHONY’s house, on a 
summer’s day in 1580. 


THE LAUGHING MIND 


The Scene is the lawn, with entrances xr. and uv. A 
garden-seat, which consists of a big log, is towards the 
c., and towards this seat there comes from the x. Mis- 
tress Tinpy Wayne, a very hearty, stout old dame in 
‘Elizabethan clothes suited to her station of a more or 
less superannuated servant. As she comes she sings, and 
then she sits on the log sewmg. Her song is the 
drinking song from “Ralph Roister Doister,” which is 
known as “Jolly good Ale and old.” 


I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good, 
But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I nothing am a-cold; 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 
Back and side go bare, go bare: 
Both foot and hand go cold; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough 
Whether it be new or old. 


And, perhaps, another verse. Then Atice THrock- 

MoRTON, to whom TisBy was nurse, enters L. and goes 

to the seat. Aric, as a country lady, has a dress which 
123 
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is not of the court, contrasting later in the play with the 
court dresses, but it is, for all that, beautiful, and we 
don’t at once percewve why this young girl is less cheer- 
ful than Tiszy. Tipsy sees her, but finishes the verse 
with a touch of defiance. 


ALICE 
A man should sing that song of thine, Tibby. 
[ Sitting by Tiszy. | 

TIBBY 
Some one must sing the songs, mistress. 

ALICE 
Must they? 

TIBBY 
Why, a song unsung is a song forgot, and that’s a 
thing would never do. An you give thought to the 
nature of song, what is it but gladness rising from 
the heart of man to bid the world be merry? 

ALICE 
Ay, if you can be merry now. 

TIBBY 
Faith, child, I can try. And I can keep the songs 
a-living till the men come home to sing them o’ them- 
selves. 

ALICE 
If the men come. 
[ Rising. 

TIBBY 
Good lack, poppet, what a faint-heart cry! Never 
fear but he will come and my good man with’him. 
[Touching Auice’s arm sympathetically. 
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ALICE 
I fear all things today, nurse. 

TIBBY 

_ What ails today, mistress? 

ALICE 
Life, Tibby, life. 

TIBBY 
Then we all ail together. Life? (Looks at cloth in 
her hand) Life is a drab piece of cloth with care in 
the warp and trouble in the woof. 


‘ALICE 
Yes. Yes. 
[Agreeing dolefully. 
TIBBY 


Ay, but look you, mistress, with thin places in the 
cloth and ever and anon my Gossip Joy makes him 
a peep-hole in it and pops me up his shining head to 
make a day of gold. 

ALICE 
Do you find many days of gold, Tibby? 

TIBBY . 
Seven to the week, mistress, when rheumatics will let 
me and, faith, what is an aching body if you have 
a laughing mind? 

ALICE 
Oh, nurse, how you shame me! 
[Sits again. 

TIBBY 
Nay, poppet, nay, you are young, and trouble cuts 
shrewdly at the young. Not to say you are a great 
lady now, and the great have troubles of their own. 
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ALICE 
‘I do not know if I be great, Tibby, but I have a 
guardian. 
TIBBY 
Ay? And blows the trouble from that quarter? 
Then mum’s the word for me. 
ALICE 
No, Tibby, no. Yes, I mean, yes. Mum és the word 
if you will help me. 
TIBBY 
If it were matter now of the trimming of a gown or 
the fashion of your head-dress, I could help indeed. 
But if it is matter of your guardian, sweetheart, nay, 
though I love you like daughter of my own, ’tis an 
affair too high for me to meddle in. 
ALICE 
You do not know what it is to be an heiress. 
TIBBY (dryly) 
Of a verity, mistress, I do not. 
ALICE 
No. You might not have a laughing mind if you 
were an heiress. Oh, you were free to marry where 
you loved! 
TIBBY 
Ay. Three times. 
ALICE 
You were not Alice Throckmorton sold like a pig to 
be fattened for market. 
TIBBY 
Oh, what sayings, child! How can you! 
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ALICE 
How could he, Sir Anthony? How can men treat a 
maid so? Ay, Tibby, as a pig I was bought, and as 
a pig, being now marriage-high, as a pig am I sold to 
my Lord Rivington. 


' ‘TIBBY ‘ 


Such a thing to say! 

ALICE 
But a true thing, Tibby. Sold in wardship to Sir 
Anthony, and now to be resold by Sir Anthony to 
Lord Rivington. That is the truth of it. 

TIBBY 
Belike it is the truth and belike there be two kinds 
of truth: one to tell and the other to hide. 

ALICE 
No. Both truths are one truth. 

TIBBY 
Not for a gentlewoman, mistress. 

ALICE 
Then a pest on my gentility. If I were not gentle, if 
I had not Cloudsley Manor from my father, who 
would have taken pains to be my guardian? Not Sir 
Anthony. Is there a lord would wed me were I 
stripped of land? No: but I have acres and my Lord 
Rivington would wed my acres to his acres, and my 
guardian Sir Anthony would barter me for Lord 
Rivington’s interest at court. Oh, I am gentle, 
Tibby! Gentle, and you bid me have a laughing 
mind. Will laughing laugh Lord Rivington away? 

TIBBY 
I cannot speak for that, mistress. I have known 
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laughter make a man into a mannikin, but a lord is 
no laughing matter for the likes of me. 

ALICE 
Nor for me. 

TIBBY 
Have you tried it? 

ALICE 
I have not seen him yet. But I know he is an old 
man, Forty at the least. 

TIBBY (raising her anes with mock emphasis) 
Save us! 

ALICE 
Oh, Tibby, what can I do? What can I do when any 
day may bring Lord Rivington to claim me, and 
Robin sails the seas with Francis Drake? 
[At the v. entrance, six Girts, or at first the backs 
of six Girts, appear, Solemnly, but clumsily, they 
walk in backwards, making the motion of throwing 
flowers from baskets to the ground. They are fol- 
lowed by Sin AnTHONY, who faces them, switch in 
hand. 

siz ANTHONY (drilling the Girus) 
Now curtsy. 
[One of the attempts to curtsy is so bad that the girl 
falls. Tipsy rises at sight of Str AnrHony and 
stands apart. 
(Flourishing a switch) With grace, or I'll whip 
you. With grace, you floundering lumps of rustic 
dullness. Now walk! 
[They don’t know if he means bocbueea: some 
advance. 
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God give ye sense! Backwards, you blurs, you 
slouching libels on the name of woman, In line, im- 
beciles, in line and throwing flowers as ye go. So. 
(Makes motion of throwing flowers) Featly, featly 
with a graceful arm and_a curtsy every ten paces. 
[The Giris step backwards. 
PH@BE 
Please, your worship, I never could count beyond six. 
SIR ANTHONY 
Then learn, clotted wit, learn. 
‘PH@BE 
An there be more than six eggs in a clutch, I begin 
to count again and 


SIR ANTHONY id 


s 


Seven, eight, nine, ten. Curtsy! (PHa@ser does not 
curtsy) Curtsy on the tenth pace, did you hear me? 


PHEBE 
But ten is a number beyond my reaching, your wor- 
ship. I 
SIR, ANTHONY 
Shall’t reach ere I be done with ye. Ten stripes 
across your shoulders will instruct you. 
[ Raises switch. 


[Aticr catches his hand. 


ALICE 
Sir Anthony! Guardian! 
SIR ANTHONY 
How now, ward? 


ALICE 
The maids have tried their best. 
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sIR ANTHONY 
Didst hear this brazen lumpkin flout me? 

ALICE 
She lacks the sense to know impudent she was. 
[Gestures the Girts to stand away. PH@BE ts 
hustled to the rear. 
But what is the parading, guardian? 

SIR ANTHONY 
I would be ready if the Queen come this way. 

ALICE 
The Queen? Here! 

SIR ANTHONY 
She comes from Newton, and she lies at Chayselmore. 
Three ways are open to her, and by the natural 
course of my hell-begotten luck, the Queen will go by 
any road but: by the one that comes my way. But I 
will be prepared. I'll have these jewels of the coun- 
tryside in fitting order to receive her. (Turns) 
To it, wenches. In line. 
[They obey. 
Now, back from me as I go and in step. One two, 
three four, five six, seven eight, nine curtsy. Curtsy, 
you miracles of airy grace. And the flowers. You 
there, Judith, you forgot the flowers that you strew 
upon the ground. Again. Arms moving as with 
flowers and... 
[ Mary trips and falls. 
Od’s ’lid, ha’ ye no feet to stand upon? Oh, but I 
cry you mercy, mistress, I ha’ mistook your quality. 
A queen, no less a lady than a queen that must be 
seated in the presence of a queen. Ha’ I not told 
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you, booby, I represent the Queen, and you would 
sit, would you? 

GRACE 
I slipped, your worship. 

SIR ANTHONY 
Slip again, ye palsied jobbernowl, slip again, ye 
drivelling goose-cap, and shall’t be black and blue 
for it. 

ALICE 
But uncle, guardian 

SIR ANTHONY 
Well, girl, well? 

ALICE 

' An the Queen do come this way, these maids could 
not be ready. 

SIR ANTHONY 
Ready? Nor in a hundred years. I but do what I 
can with sorry stuff. 

ALICE 
Then let them dance for her, dance as they are used 
to dance upon the village green. A thing they do by 
nature. 

SIR ANTHONY 
Ay, any idleness they do by nature. 

ALICE 
And if flowers must be strewn, I will perform that 
task. 

SIR ANTHONY 
Will ye so? (Pinching her cheek) A very forward 
madam is my ward. (Turns to the Gints) Well, 
why wait ye? Bustle. Get to the house and bid my 
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steward give ye the great chair from the hall and 
bear it hither. 

[The Girts go. 

For the Queen, God bless her, has a woundy itch to 
watch the rabble at their sports and if she come shall 
see how lusty are the sinews of her subjects at their 
play. Some three times lustier than those same sub- 
jects at their work. Ay, my second thoughts upon 
this matter are the best. You shall strew flowers 
and the wenches shall disport themselves as they are 
wont to do at eventide . . . (Then, doubtfully) If 
the Queen do come this way. 

[Lorp Rivineron, a fop of the most exaggerated 
type, enters. He has come, we must assume, m a 
coach and therefore is not in riding clothes. 


RIVINGTON 
Sir Anthony! Good gad, Sir Anthony, am I to walk 
miles to reach you? 


siz ANTHONY (hurrying to meet him) 
My Lord Rivington! 


RIVINGTON 
Is all your house gone mad? “Where is Sir 
Anthony?” I asked. “On the lawn,” a fellow yaps at 
me as if he were a dog and then takes no more note 
of me than if I were a dog. 


SIR ANTHONY 
They are in confusion in the house, my lord. They 
bustle by reason of the chance that the Queen may 
pass this way. 
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RIVINGTON 
The chance? What the plague am I here for but to 
tell you that she comes? 

SIR ANTHONY 
She comes this way? Of a verity? 

RIVINGTON 
Am not I to marry your ward? And have I no in- 
terest with the Queen at all? She comes this way 
because I took thought on’t and swore by Heaven 
that this was the shorter way to Chayselmore. 

SIR ANTHONY 
You make me, my lord, eternally your debtor. 

RIVINGTON 
*Tis nothing. I oblige my friends. Though why a’ 
God’s sense you choose to live in such a place as this 
passes all rational comprehension. 

SIR ANTHONY 
Is it so poor a place? 

BIVINGTON 
The country, Sir Anthony? Lud, how I nauseate 
the country! Do I perceive a lady? 

SIR ANTHONY 
My ward. Permit me to present to Lord Rivington 
Mistress Alice Throckmorton. 

RIVINGTON (raisimg eyeglass) 
Is that the lady? She may amend to an endurable 
appearance. I hope, mistress, that you nauseate the 
country? ; 

ALICE 
Not I, my lord. 
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RIVINGTON 
Oh Lud, to see meat going on four legs! °Tis a most 
disgusting sight in well-bred eyes. But there, child, 
there, you have a good chin and I approve your nose. 
(Drops eyeglass and offers hand) You may kiss my 
hand. 
[Axice hesitates: Sm AnrtHony snaps his fingers in 
command: she bends and kisses Rivincton’s hand. 
°Tis amazing bad taste that you don’t nauseate the 
country, but you shall have instructors in London. 
Your gown is rustic, and I could swear your hair was 
dressed by a dairymaid, but you do not wholly lack 
those natural parts from which a man may hope to 
mould a tolerable wife. (Pats her shoulder) Be of 
good cheer, poppet. You shall have me for your 
guide. (Then turning from her) Sir Anthony, take 
me to the house. I shall swoon outright an I pass 
another minute in this abominable open air. 


SIR ANTHONY 
This way, my lord. 
[They turn up together. 


RIVINGTON (as they go) 
The Queen will ever be travelling, till they say the 
number of her bedrooms passes belief, and, Lord, 
the strain she puts upon her Court. The exposure to 
the wind of one’s complexion and 
[By this time they have reached the exit. 
[Eveunt Sir AntHony and Rivineton. 


TIBBY (quickly) 
All’s well for all that. 
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ALICE 
Well? When that is to be my husband? Well, 
when he hopes to mould me to a tolerable wife? Oh, 
Tibby, what shall Ido? What shall I do? 

TIBBY 
Never despair, mistress. There is a man inside his 
clothes. 

ALICE 
Aman? A minikin mincing fop. 

TIBBY 
But a man, sweetheart, and a man, look you, that 
fancies he can mould a woman to his likings is a man. 
in fool’s paradise. I warrant you the moulder shall 
be moulded. Ay, you have the parts, he said, and I 
say too you have the wits to bend him to your will. 

ALICE 
*Tis to be wedded to a scent-pot, Tibby. 

TIBBY 
Better a scent-pot than an ale-cask. 

ALICE 
You seek to comfort me, but it isn’t you must go to 
church with him: with that, that clammy clothes- 
prop with a hand like an eel. 

TIBBY 
Nay! Mistress! 

ALICE 

But I touched it and I know. 
[The six Girts re-enter, carrying amongst them a 
tapestried arm-chair, which they place x.c. One 
doesn’t hear what they say, but there is a general 
noise of excited babble. 
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(Turning) And you! Must you twitter like the 
sparrows? 
[A touch of temper is, she finds, a relief. 
PHBE 
The Queen, mistress, we are to see the Queen. 
JUDITH 
She is to sit here. On this very chair. 
[They are too excited to be humble. 
mary (who has been thinking it over, and now with shy 


bravery sits) 
Like that. 


GRACE 

Oh, and I. 

[Trying to pull Mary out of chair. 
TIBBY 

Peace, wenches! 


GRACE (defiantly) 
I will sit where a Queen is going to sit. 
[She replaces Mary. 


TIBBY (aiming a smack at her head, which she dodges) 
Bring your frowsy petticoats out of that chair this 
instant. 

GRACE (leaving the chair) 

By your leave, my petticoats are not frowsy. 
[And Puase slips into the chair. 

PH@BE 

My royal subjects 


MARY 
Loyal, you mean, 
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PHEBE | 
Dol? My 
[Tissy pulls her out. 


Alice (laughing) 
Oh, you absurdities! 
TIBBY 

Nay, but I thank them for it, mistress. They ha’ 
put a smile on your lips and. 
[The voice of Bannany Wayne is heard off x., sing- 
img “The Barley-Mow’—words and music are in, 
amongst other books, “The National Song-Book,” 
Boosey & Co.—and Tisny breaks off abruptly. A 
moment and then: 

Barnaby! My Barnaby! 

[And she makes rather an absurd if very heartsome 
sight running with short steps and busy twinkling 
feet under her stout body to greet her husband. 

[ Barwany appears 2., so that she meets him near the 
entrance, a grizzled mariner. The Ginis take up his 
song, when his lips are sealed by Tinny. It is all 
gayety for a moment, with Barnany getting no half- 
hearted welcome from Tiszy in dumb show and the 
Gizis sympathetically smiling as they smg—gayety 
eacept for the lonely figure in front where Atice ts 
silently asking if Barnany has come back alone. 
Tisey ts heard. 

Heart o’ mine! Life is itself again. 


aLice (not to Tinzy) 
But Robin? My Robin. (She disconcerts the girls 


by turning on them) Oh get ye gone, ye idle mouths! 
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Ha’ ye no housely chares when all but you make 
ready for the Queen? 
[Driving them before her to u. exit. Then she turns 
and looks at 'Tinpy. 
Tippy (sensing Auice’s gaze, exhibiting BarnazBy) 
Is he not the bravest sight? Oh, I ha’ had fearful 
dreams of you, my dear. I ha’ dreamed of Spaniards 
that cut off your legs, but when I woke I laughed 
to scorn my terrors of the lonely night. And I was 
right. You are home with never a limb the less. 
BARNABY 
Ay, and many a doubloon the more. 
TIBBY 
I warrant ’a’s a walking treasure-house. Ay, but 
my man’s the treasure I have longed for. 
ALICE 
Welcome home, Barnaby. 
BARNABY 
I thank you, mistress. 
TIBBY 
And ’tis the last time you go roving, Barnaby. 
BARNABY 
May hap. 
TIBBY 
Nay, shall hap. Hast done with wandering, my man. 
Alice (unable longer to suppress her own question) 
But Barnaby, you come . . . alone? 
BARNABY 
Alone? 
TIBBY 
Master Trenchard is her meaning. 
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BARNABY 
Master Trenchard! Why, od’s blood, wife, if the 
sight of you and the bussing and the hugging did 
not drive all thought of Master Trenchard from my 
mind! And me, it might be said, on duty! I war- 
rant you, an I had let duty slip the leash and run 
from me in this manner out on the Spanish Main I’d 
ha’ been strung up to the yard-arm. And properly, 
I say, for duty 


ALICE 
- But Robin? Master Trenchard? 


BARNABY 
Do I not tell you of that same Master Trenchard? 
Ay, mistress, and the tale is worth the telling of the 
day when Master Trenchard led the boats to the 
taking of the silver-galleon off Cartagena and 
fell 
ALICE 
He fell? Robin is 
BARNABY 
The Dons fell, mistress. Master Trenchard, by your 
leave, fell on the Dons with sword and cutlass 
and. 


ALICE (nearly screaming) 
Where is he now? 
BARNABY 
Now? Why, that is the duty I speak of. For 
Master Trenchard, being as he told me 


ALICE 
When did he tell you? 
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BARNABY 
When? (Scratches head) Now when did he first 
tell me of the matter of the enmity of Sir Anthony? 
(Slaps thigh) Why, at Plymouth, mistress, the day 
after we landed and 
ALICE 
He landed! Robin is alive? 
BARNABY 
Alive? (Reproachfully) Nay, mistress, dost fancy 
they breed ogres in Spain? 
ALICE 
Then where is he? 
BARNABY 
Am I not saying I am look-out man to Master 
Trenchard? Sent by him that waiteth in the road 
with order to blow softly on this whistle if 
ALICE 
He’s here? 
[Barnasy points xr. Atxice gets whistle and blows. 
And that will bring him? 
BARNABY 
Ay. ’Tis done, but done, look you, mistress, with a 
lack of soldierly precaution. For between Master 
Trenchard and Sir Anthony, as I understand 
TIBBY 
Indeed, mistress, if Sir Anthony do find Master 
Trenchard on his very lawn 
ALICE 
And is there time to think of niceties with the popin- 
jay lord at hand and my wedding now bene ordered 
between en in the house? 
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[Enter x. Rozin Trencuarp, the bronzed free figure 
of an Elizabethan adventurer. Auicr, who has her 
back turned, keeps it turned. 

ROBIN 
You piped for me, Barnaby? Sir Anthony is from 
home? ; 

ALICE (turning) 
And were the Spaniards from home when you boarded 
the silver galleon at Cartagena harbor? 

ROBIN 
Mistress Throckmorton, I 


ALICE 
Or do you fear my guardian above a shipload of 
Spaniards that you must ask, is he from home? 
[| Which, not unnaturally, takes Rosin aback. 
BARNABY 
Why, mistress, *tis but what we call stratagem. Ask 
any soldier, sea or land, if he would run into a fight 
if he could dutifully avoid it. 
TIBBY 
Then may hap Master Trenchard’s horse can carry 
two. 
ROBIN 
My horse? Beshrew me, are my wits grown dull at 
sea? For the significance of this escapes me. 


ALICE 
Oh, Robin, Robin, so you are home and safe, it little 
matters else, but for all that Tibby’s words are to 
the point. There is'a very measley lord sits indoors 
with my guardian choosing a day to marry me. 
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ROBIN 
Choosing a Then God be thanked for the fair 
wind that brought me home to cut his throat. 
[Tissy nudges Barnasy and draws him aside. 

ALICE 
Ay, God be thanked you’re home. 

ROBIN 
And in time, sweetheart. In time, at the safe side of 
that wedding-day. 

[Seats her on the log and sits himself. 

ALICE 
Dost not forget I am a ward, needing my guardian’s 

consent? 

ROBIN 
Oh, we can keep the windy side of the law. Consent 
not freely given can be forced. 

ALICE (despairingly) 

Nay, England is not the Spanish Main, Robin. 

ROBIN 
No, but a boy went from you once, a boy that flinched 
and feared the anger of Sir Anthony. The Main has 
blown some manhood into him. 

ALICE 
At Cartagena? I’ve heard 
[Glances at Barnapy. 

ROBIN (interrupts curtly) 

A fortunate adventure. 

ALICE ‘ 

And you led it to good fortune? 
[Tispy, assured that she decidedly is not wanted, 
draws Barnaby off, 8. 
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ROBIN 
Drake granted me the privilege. But what should 
touch Sir Anthony is this—that out of the affair at 
Cartagena and from other lucky ventures I bring 
some riches home. 

ALICE. ; 

Nothing will touch Sir Anthony. He has fished with 
my manor of Cloudsley as his bait and he has caught 
alord. Proud of his catch, too, Robin, proud of an 
old man with a clammy hand that says with time and 
training I may hope to grow into a tolerable wife. 
Oh, and I’ll swear he puts the calves off his legs every 
night with his stockings. 

BOBIN 
It’s possible he has an heir, this lord! Some second 
cousin or the like. 


ALICE 
May hap, but p 

ROBIN 
Why should not the heir be made a happy man? 
Lords bleed like other men. 

ALICE 
You mean Lord Rivington 
[ Rises. 

ROBIN 
I mean the pesky fellow keeps soft thoughts too long 
at bay. (Draws her to the seat again) Alice, some 
small consideration of ourselves is overdue. 


ALICE 
Ourselves? 
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ROBIN 
Of you and love. For love’s speeches are strange 
and new ’twixt you and me—— 

ALICE 
Never can I remember when we were not sweethearts, 
Robin. 

[ Protesting. 

ROBIN (arm round her waist) 

We were playmates and we played at love like chil- 
dren with a toy. 

ALICE 
I made no playing o’t. 

ROBIN 
And very like I did my best, for even then you had a 
beauty of a kind. 

ALICE (removing his arm) 

Of a kind? 

ROBIN (restoring his arm) 

Of the kind of the crescent moon. But now you shine 
full-flowered, grown to a comeliness beyond my 
fairest dreams. Thou, the Alice that I left? Nay, 
but a greater, come to a grace of womanhood as I, I 
hope, am come to manly strength, and by so much 
as we’ve grown, my beautiful, by that much love is 
bigger in us than it was. 

ALICB 
Oh, Robin, can I match your love with mine? You 
that have roved and seen great seas and fought with 
hideous men, you that are strong and 
[ And, of course, this sort of duet can go on for a 
long time: it can degenerate rapidly in the auditor’s 
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esteem. Happily it hasn’t gone on long yet and 
this is the point when Str Antuony, followed by 
Rivineton, re-enters, L. 

RIVINGTON 
But look! *Tis as I saw it from the window. 

sIR ANTHONY (reassuring) 
Some mummery, my lord. Some teasing mischief of 
my ward. 
[Roxzin and Attcer rise as this, rathet acme 
reaches their ears. 
Zounds, Robin Trenchard! Are you a slut, wench? 
Hugging and mugging with a 

ROBIN (with a bow which brings him between Sm 
AntHony and AticE) 
God be wi’ you, Sir Anthony. 

SIR ANTHONY 
And the devil take you, sir. You trespass on my 
land and my stable-boys shall whip you off. 

ROBIN 
My service to you for your kindly welcome. And 
could you be so far obliging as to state the name of 
the offence for which you postulate a whipping? 

SIR ANTHONY 
Your offence? Don’t I find you with an arm about 
my ward? 

ROBIN 
My arm has never done a better deed. Did it appear 
to you the lady disapproved? 

ALICE 
Now Robin’s home, I’ll speak my mind. I will not 
marry Lord Rivington, Guardian. 
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SIR ANTHONY 
Will not? 

RIVINGTON 
Stap me, the wench is crazed. Amn’t I a peer of the 
realm? 

ROBIN (slapping Rivincron’s face) 
Then I have slapped your peership’s face. 

RIVINGTON 
Good gad, an insult! 
[ He does not touch his sword. 

ROBIN ; 
Others would take it for an insult, my lord. You 
may, for aught I know, be used to taking slaps upon 
your face complacently. 

RIVINGTON 
Oh, damme, Beaumont, I’ll never come into the coun- 
try again. 

SIR ANTHONY 
Leave this to me, my lord. *I'was on my ground he 
struck you and I 
[Draws sword. 

ROBIN (drawing) 
Then you take mercy on your stable-boys! 

SIR ANTHONY 
But not on you. To’t, fledgling. 
[They fence. Str Anruony is driven back. Rrivine- 
TON draws sword and makes to attack Rosin from 
behind. 

ALICE (flinging herself at Rivinctron) 
But not if I can 
[Rivineron slips and falls. 
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RIVINGTON 
Good gad, oh, good gad, an amazon! 

[Auicr stands over him, picking up his sword which 
he dropped. 

ALICE (with the sword fo his throat) 
Not an amazon, my lord. Only a preventer of 
murder. 
[ Tiszy, followed by Barnasy, enters from x. 

TIBBY (immediately she is on) 
Your worship! Your worship! The Queen! 
[And before she ends, Queen Exizasernu enters L., 
attended by two Lapixs-1n-Watitinc. Siz ANTHONY 
and Roxzin are fencing, Autce is holding Rivincton 
on his back with his sword. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
What have we here? Brawling in the very presence? 
[Str Anruony and Rosin sheathe swords and bare 
heads. Rivineton is allowed to get up and to get 
his sword, which Auicxe drops. 

SIR ANTHONY 
Your Majesty! 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Sir Anthony Beaumont? 
[He bows. 
Master of a house to which we come to find it master- 
less, to find you brawling on your lawn. What have 
you to say, my lord of Rivington, you whom we sent 
to give notice of our coming? 
[Sits on chatr. 
[And the Gus by now pluck up courage to enter, 
so that presently there is quite a company of people 
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behind the Queen’s chair, with the two LaptEs-1n- 
Waitine immediately behind it. 
ALICE (on her knee) 
Clemency, great Queen! 
[Axice remains kneeling. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Who is the maid? 
SIR ANTHONY 
My ward, your Majesty—my naughty ward whom 
I design to wed Lord Rivington and: 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
And you, there. What is your quality? 
ROBIN : 
A gentleman adventurer of England. 
ALICE 
?Tis Robin Trenchard, back this hour from the 
Spanish Main an it please your Majesty, and at 
Cartagena Robin led thea—— 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Peace, girl! 
[ Auice rises and stands from chair. 
SIR ANTHONY 
An interloping jackanapes, and in the heat of chas- 
tisement I do confess the mighty honor that you do 
my house was driven from my mind. They did defy 
me, me her guardian, and the dog presumed to strike 
my lord. 
RIVINGTON 
Ay, here. On the face. It stingeth still. 
SIR ANTHONY 
I claim the justice of the Queen. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Do you so, Sir Anthony Beaumont? But now you 
took to yourself what now you claim from us. Me- 
thinks a cock crowed on a dunghill, sir. 

SIR ANTHONY 
I stand reproved. (Then takes courage) Was I 
to be flouted by a girl, madam? 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Ourselves will settle this affair. For rest we broke 
our journey at your door, but now we are upon the 
judgment-seat. The question, as we understand, is 
one of marriage, and so far, Sir Anthony, we are the 
advocate of your design. We would have England 
peopled with a lusty breed; we have a fancy to be 
thought on as the sovereign of a race of poets. 

RIVINGTON 
Ay, madam, and I’m a poet. Like Sydney, I—— 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Leaving Philip Sydney’s name aside, my lord, we 
know you have writ sonnets. 

SIR ANTHONY 
And my lord has my word, your Majesty, my 
promise and my bond. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
We are the promise here, Sir Anthony, we are the 
bond. You have displeased us, sir, and in the place 
of your providings the voice of England speaks. 
(More gently, to Rivincron) You are, my lord 
Rivington, a pretty ornament at Court. When we 
came here you sprawled ungainly on the ground; an 
unseemly posture, was it not? 
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RIVINGTON 
Lud, madam, you twit me. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH (sternly) 
My lord! 
RIVINGTON 
Nay, Floriana, if you but knew the galaxy of bar- 
barous mischances that can hap when a man ventures 
into the country you would never command me out 
of London again. I but stepped upon this green 
treachery that the earth wears in the country and 
my foot slipped as on ice. 
ALICE 
He did not slip, your Majesty. I knocked him down. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Who bade you speak? 
[ Aticr flinches back. 
Nay, since you have spoke—was this so, my lord? 
RIVINGTON 
They breed wenches in the country o’ the weight of 
elephants. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
*T would almost seem you have an aversion for the 
country. 
RIVINGTON 
I hate it most transcendently. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
It is the most of England. Well, but a girl that 
knocks you down, my lord? Ay, she should give you 
stalwart sons. You gain upon us, mistress: this 
match impresses as we consider it. 
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SIR ANTHONY 
Ah. 
[Taking Auicr’s hand and leading her, who is too 
broken to protest, towards Rivineton. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH (just before they reach Rivincron) 
There is the other claimant, Sir Anthony. 
[ Raises hand to stop ANTHONY joining Auicr’s hand 
with Rivineton’s. 
In the name of the justice you claimed, we must hear 
Master Trenchard. (Looks at Rosin) Have you 
_ a plea to make, sir? 
ROBIN (despondently) 
I am no poet, your Majesty. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Methought there was some mention of Cartagena 
Bay? 
[Barnasy pushing excitedly to before the QuEEN 
and arming off T1sny’s attempts to hold him back. 
BARNABY 
By me, for Master Trenchard is as mum as an oyster 
about his doings in the Spanish Main and look 
you, Madam Queen, you can hang me for it but I 
will tell of the great ship that lay below the fortress 
cannon at Cartagena and of Sir Francis taken sick 
of a fever and giving the command to Master 
Trenchard. 
TIBBY 
Barnaby, for mercy’s sake—— 
QUEEN ELIZABETH (waving her away) 
And then? 
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BARNABY 

Why, then, who claps him a Spanish cloak on his 
shoulders but Master Trenchard and takes a boat 
and lands behind the town and being learned in the 
Spanish tongue, discovers me the Dons make feast to 
wish their treasure-ship good-speed. So comes he 
back to us and orders out the boats and boards the 
“Santa Maria” with half her men ashore and not 
more than three to one of them on board her. Cut- 
lass and sword’s the word and never a pistol to be 
carried on account of the noise, and so we drive the 
Dons below with Master Trenchard leading us and 
take the ship and out on the tide with her before the 
sentries in the town wake up to know what was afoot. 
And after that, at Porto Bello, he— 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Basta! Basta! Spare me a complete Hakluyt. 
[Barnasy salutes awkwardly and allows himself to 
be pulled back by 'Tiznzy. 
(To Rosin) Do you still aver you are no poet? 


ROBIN 
Madam, I ne’er wrote word of poetry in my life. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
We have our poets of the written word, Master 
Trenchard, and we are proud of them. 


RIVINGTON 


Ay, and 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Poets like my lord of Rivington. 
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RIVINGTON 
The praise of Gloriana is the sweetest honey in the 
world. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Like Rivington and his betters. And England has 
another kind of poet, my lord, not poets of the 
written word, but poets of the acted deed. They set 
their eyes beyond my English shores, these poets of 
deed who ha’ given me my colony of Virginia, these 
sailor poets, these gentlemen adventurers who have 
seen a vision of an England great at home and 
greater great beyond the seas. You have pleased 
me, Master Trenchard. Kneel. 

ROBIN (wonderingly* 

Madam! 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
I wait, Lord Rivington. Your sword! 

RIVINGTON 
But, Gloriana, on the single word of a fellow who—— 
[Indicates Barnaby. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Has Master Trenchard denied that word? 

RIVINGTON 
No. No, but touching this lady, your Majesty, there 
is a manor which she holds and 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Is there indeed? I had e’en guessed there was a 
something in her wedding-ring. Your sword, I say! 
[RivinctTon gives it. 

(Touching Roxtn with sword) Rise, Sir Robin 
Trenchard, a knightly gentleman adventurer. 
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ROBIN 
My liege! 
[She allows him to kiss her hand. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Now, Sir Robin, we approach the matter of the maid. 
She has, as I am not amazed to hear, a manor. 
(Gives sword to Rivincton) You, my lord. What 
use would you make of this manor and the lands 
whereon it lies? 

Rivincton (blankly) 
What use? 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Ay, my lord. Whether to wear a manor on your 
back or to be a thrifty tiller of our England’s 
earth? 

RIVINGTON 
Me, a bucolic! To live in the country! (Then he 
remembers to be a courtier) Madam, could I exist 
banished from Gloriana’s light? 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
My lord elects for the Court: and verily you have 
your uses there. You are skilled at controlling 
pages. (Jo Auicze) You, mistress, do you desire 
the Court? 

SIR ANTHONY 
The honor that you do her, madam, she gratefully 
accepts, 

QUEEN ELIZABETH (ignoring him) 
Answer me, lady. 

ALICE 


Dare I confess that I prefer ? 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
And you? (To Rozixy) Would you engage to be 
this manor’s constant husbandman? 

ROBIN (pauses, looks at Auicr, then—) 
I cannot so engage, your Majesty. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH (angrily, rising) 
How so? Do you presume upon a knighthood just 
conferred to raise you to a place at Court? You 
hope too hardily, Sir Knight. 

ROBIN 
I want no place at Court, but neither can I swear to 
sit at ease in Cloudsley Manor. House, land (Looks 
at Autce), ay, and my wife I’d leave if spacious 
England calls. Fresh-landed now, I know that some 
day I shall hear again the rover’s call, some day 
must go adventuring. The unknown places of the 
world, the lands that England shall possess! Oh, 
madam, grant me my freedom to obey my soul. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH (very moved) 
This English soul. Grant me the worthiness to rule 
it well. (Turns) Sir Anthony, you have been 
answered, as I think? 

sir ANTHONY (bowing) 
Your Majesty’s obedient and humble subject. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
And? 

sIR ANTHONY 
Madam? 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Their hands, sir. Join their hands, or must I stay 
to see you marry them? 
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[So Sir AntHony takes Auicr’s hand and puts it m 
Rosin’s, 

I thank you, sir: and will thank you again for a cup 
of Burgundy. 


SIR ANTHONY 
In the house, your Majesty 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
I do not go into your house, sir. 
[Sir AnrHony gestures Tispy, who trots off L. and 
presently returns with wine and silver cups. 
(Graciously, smiling at them) Why are these maids 
here? Come, answer, one of you. 


Puass (being poked and hustled to the front) 
An it please your Majesty, we were to throw flowers 
afore you, and when we couldn’t do it to Sir 
Anthony’s liking Mistress Alice said you would liefer 
see us dance. | 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Then dance. 

[And the wine coming she takes from Tippy as the 
Girts dance. Probably they also sing, “Come, 
Lassies and Lads,” or “Joan to the Maypole’’; and 
the dance leads them, finally, to an exit, though tt is 
possible that, before then, Barnasy has performed 
a hornpipe. In fact, anything suitable and folk- 
dancey can occur here: from each and all according 
to their skill, and the QuEEN is gracious to .every 
one, with Rosin and Autcr by her side. And when 
tt is over she rises, touching Autcr’s shoulder, and 
then turning to Rivincron. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
The coach, my lord, if we are to lie at Chayselmore 
tonight. 

[Rivineron bows, backs and exits tu. 
Sir Anthony, ’twas ill begun, but there’s my hand in 
token of forgiveness. 

SIR ANTHONY 
My gracious sovereign. 

[ Kissing her hand. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
And now for Chayselmore. 

[Moves from chair, /Str AnTHoNy bowing in front of 
her. The Lanvtes-1n-Watrtine follow. 

TIBBY (running to ALICE) 
Did I not tell you all would be well? God bless the 
Queen, she hath the laughing mind. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH (hears, stops and turns) 
Who said that? 

TIBBY (alarmed) 

*Twas I that 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Say it again. 

TIBBY 
Oh, your Majesty, I did but remind Mistress Alice 
that I bade her be of stout heart, for let life ache, I 
said, it is no matter if you keep a laughing mind. 
Meaning no harm, I 

QUEEN ELIZABETH (stopping her, and gesturing Sir 
ANTHONY) 

Sir Anthony, your purse. 
[He gives it her with officious willingness; she gives 
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to Tisny, and we may note how, characteristically, 
the QurEN gains popularity at other people’s 
expense. 

Mistress, I thank you for the thought. 

[ Holds out hand. 

[Tispy kisses it. The Qurern looks over Trssy’s 
shoulder, and the rest are naturally looking at the 
QUEEN. 

The laughing mind of England! So it has been, and 
so, please God. 
[And as she gazes into the future, a modern British 
soldier, cheery if war-worn, enters L. in stained khaki 
with full equipment, and crosses singing “Pack up 
your troubles in your old kit-bag and smile, smile, 
smile.” He sings as much of the song as takes him 
across and out; and as he exits, the QUEEN repeats. 
And so, please God, shall ever be a laughing mind. 
(Then she puts hands to eyes as one who has seen a 
vision, and turns.) Come! 

[Siz Anrnony backs off before her, then go the 
QuEEN and her Lanvirs-1xn-Watrtne, and the rest fol- 
low to exit tu. Rostn’s arm refuses to be respectful 
to the QurEN, beimg occupied in encircling Axicr. 
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CHARACTERS 


Tur Crerk oF THE WEATHER 
Miss SMITH 
Sox 

Rain 
Frost 
JANUARY 
FErBRuARY 
Marcu 
APRIL 
May 

JUNE 
JuLY 
AvuGuUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OcToBER 
NovEMBER 
DrEcEMBER 


HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 

The Scene ts an open space, carpeted by grass, with 
more than two entrances to it if yow feel extravagant, 
but at any rate one entrance to the x. and another to 
the uw. 


[4 preoccupied gentleman, formally dressed in 
morning coat and silk hat, walks into the space. 
A young lady, in summer clothes, but carrying an 
umbrella and a Burberry, enters in pursuit of him. 
Her name is everybody’s name, but for convenience 
we may call her Miss Smiru. 
MISS SMITH 
Excuse me! Excuse me, sir. 
THE GENTLEMAN (without turning) 
Busy, busy! 
MISS SMITH 
But I must speak to you. It’s most urgent. 
THE GENTLEMAN (now turning) 
Have you filled in a form? 
MISS SMITH 
No. I didn’t know that was necessary. 
[So Tur GentLeman continues his walk. 
Oh, I won’t be bound by red tape. I will speak to 
you. You are the Clerk of the Weather, aren’t you? 
THE CLERK 


Am I to have no privacy anywhere? 
161 
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MISS SMITH 
But you are a public servant and I’m the public. I 
want to know: 

THE CLERK (turning, raising his hat) 

Madam, bulletins are issued from Room 6058 double 
XQ. If you will kindly apply to the officer in 
charge 

MISS SMITH 
But you are in charge of the officer. You are the 
brains behind the bulletins. Oh, it’s useless to deny 
it. You have the brows of a thinker, the air of a 
man who is a leader of men, the bearing of a sage. 

THE CLERK 
Naturally. I was at Oxford. 

MISS SMITH 
Then you can tell me everything. 

THE CLERK 
Undoubtedly I can. 

MISS SMITH 
It’s about the weather. 

THE CLERK 
Oh, there I must beg to be excused. Professional 
etiquette. I’m sure you will understand me when I 
say that mysteries should be mysterious. 

MISS SMITH 
Perhaps I understand you very well. 

THE CLERK 
Indeed? 

MISS SMITH 
If you decline to tell me what’s wrong with the 
weather, you lay yourself open to a grave suspicion. 
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You nourish the belief which already exists in the 
public mind, that the Clerk of the Weather knows no 
more about it than anybody else. 

THE CLERK 
Mob-opinion is very irreverent nowadays. But I’m 
sure nobody so young and beautiful as you could 
possibly subscribe to such a sentiment. 

MISS SMITH 
I’m exceedingly tired of carrying an umbrella in 
June. 
THE CLERK 

I sympathize, but you don’t expect me to control the 
months, do you? 

MISS SMITH 
Why not? 

THE CLERK 
For a reason so obvious that I hate to mention it. 
It would hint at an ignorance in you which I am sure 
does not exist. 

MISS SMITH 
Of course, you’re telling me nothing. You're a well- 
trained official. Officials always tell nothing to 
conceal the fact that they have nothing to tell. 

THE CLERK 
But that is almost—I only say “almost”—verging 
upon rudeness. 

MISS SMITH 
Truth has no manners, Mr. Clerk. 

THE CLERK 
You can’t be aware what you said. You have attri- 
buted ignorance to Government officials ! 
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MISS SMITH 
A crime, I suppose? 
[And if you think Miss Smiru’s modern flippancy 
amounts to Bolshevism, why, aren’t we all? 

THE CLERK 
In a better age than this, you would have been be- 
headed. As it is, madam, in this chaotic era of 
humanitarian sentimentality when people can forget 
the respect due to Government officials and can 
escape the discipline of decapitation, as it is, madam, 
I incline to scarify your unbelief myself. I have a 
mind to draw aside the awful veil and to compel you 
with your own eyes to witness the weather in the 
making. 

MISS SMITH 
You really do know? 
[She begins to think tt possible. 

THE CLERK 
Madam, the weather is a very old institution and a 
very conservative one. The weather does not change. 

MISS SMITH 


/ 


You know, even as the formal pronouncement of a 
Government official, that strikes me as a corking 
whopper. 

THE CLERK 
I should have put it that the weather is unchanging 
in its habit of changing. 

MISS SMITH 
Thank you. Most informing. And is that what 
you meant by drawing aside the veil? I might have 
known you meant nothing, 
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THE CLERK 
I did not mean nothing. If I decide to draw the veil, 
I shall be revealing to you the causes of the weather. 
MISS SMITH 
That’s what I want. Let’s get at the cause and 
there’s hope of a cure. 
THE CLERK 
There is no hope. 
[His gloom is tragic: tt is the profound sadness of 
the sage. 
MISS SMITH 
I’m afraid you’re a pessimist. Modern science—— 
THE CLERK 
Science? Science is a toy, a plaything of the animal- 
cule, man. If you seriously think that science is a 
big thing, let me advise you, while yet there is time, 
to withdraw from beholding the mystery of the 
weather. 
MISS SMITH 
You’re trying to frighten me. 
THE CLERK 
Can you look at the sun? 
MISS SMITH 
Only for a moment, the same as every one else. 
THE CLERK 
In the Glade of the Weather, it may be necessary to 
look at the sun for half an hour, 
MISS SMITH 
Can you stand it? 
THE CLERK 
It is part of my official duty to stand it. 
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MISS SMITH 
Then I’m perfectly sure it’s safe. 

THE CLERK 
Very well, madam, I defy the Official Secrets Act and 
I introduce you, at your own risk, to the inner 
mystery of the Weather. Come with me, come, 
behold, and learn for yourself how hopeless is the 
hope that man can bend the weather to his will. 
[With outspread arms he makes the gesture of 
drawing a curtain and bows Miss Smirx into the 
space behind. 
You may watch, and you may sit down, but you ay 
not speak, 

MISS SMITH 
As there are no seats, I 
[Do you know, she is quite resentful. Yet many 
people stand for hours in order to see a football 
match, 

THE CLERK 
As there are no seats, you may lie down. Permit me. 
[He takes her mackintosh and spreads it as a rug 
to one side. Miss Smiru reclines on the mackintosh: 
and dwindles for a while into imconspicuousness. 
Meanwhile, Sou has entered, a very splendid person 
in flame-color with a hat suggesting a crown. He 
looks bored, and he, too, rests on the grass. Sou 
yawns audibly, which causes Tue CiEerx to turn 
from Miss Smirx and to run to Sot, bowing. 


THE CLERK 
Good morning. I hope you’re merely lying down to 
rest. Your health is 
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soL ; 
My health is excellent. But I am bored. 

THE CLERK 
Oh, my dear Sol, no! I implore you! The world 
suffers alarmingly when you are bored. 


soL 
The world does not count for much in a solar system, 
my friend. (Rises, yawning and stretching) And I 
am bored. 

THE CLERK 
It is such a disaster to the world. 

soL 
Your parochial troubles don’t agitate me. It’s June. 
That month puts a terrible strain on my constancy. 

THE CLERK 
Only thirty days, your Majesty. One of the shorter 
months. 

soL 
I know, but they begin at 3 a.m. and go on till 9 p.m. 
How would you like a working day of eighteen hours? 
That’s what the jade expects of me. 

THE CLERK © 
I don’t find in my reports that she often sees as 
much of you as that. 

soL 
Probably not. June has a pretty face, but I ask 
you, can any sun make love to the same face for 
eighteen hours a day? ; 
[June enters: decked with roses. Her face is sun- 
burnt. Hatlessness is fatal to shell-pink. 
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JUNE (running towards Sor) 
My lover and my king! 
soL 
Good morning. You’re a little late today. 
JUNE 
A jealous mist parted us. 
SOL 
Oh, I’m not reproaching you. I’m sure if you care 
to disobey the calendar, it’s no business of mine. 
JUNE 
J hate the calendar. The calendar makes a short 
month of me and gives me fewer days with you than 
some of my sisters have. 
SOL 
But yours are longer days. 
JUNE 
That is because you love me best of all the months. 
SOL 
I have to love you longest. 
JUNE 
Have to? You speak as if you found it disagreeable. 
soL 
I wouldn’t say positively disagreeable. A trifle 
monotonous, perhaps. 
JUNE 
Indeed? Then why did you chase Rain away yester- 
day? 
SOL 


Did I? A moment of carelessness. Mere force of 
habit. ‘ 
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JUNE 
Oh! 
‘sox 
Well, my dear, after I’ve been staring at you for 
eighteen hours 
THE CLERK 
Or thereabouts. 
soL 
—or thereabouts. More or less eighteen hours, I’m 
bound to say your face becomes a little obvious. I 
don’t blame you. Any face would. 
JUNE 
Perhaps you prefer January? 
soL 
It’s possible, but like a woman, my dear, you are run- 
ning to extremes. I have never seen January’s face. 
January is month-in-a-mist. Always she wears a veil. 


JUNE 
Then you can be perfectly certain it’s because she 
has something to hide. 

[Enter January, who wears a long veil. 

JANUARY 
I beg your pardon! 

THE CLERK (interposing in the greatest alarm) 
January, I beg you for the sake of every growing 
thing on earth! It is summer. Consider the lilies 
of the field 

JANUARY 
What do we care for that earth of yours? 

SOL 
This little man is always worrying about the earth. 
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Stand aside, Clerk, and let me—— 
[Pushing the CLerx aside and approaching January. 
JANUARY 
Oh, you are nearer to me than ever you have been 
before! (Slowly she ratses her veil: her face is very 
pale) My mists are melting in the fire of your eyes. 
JUNE 
I hope it doesn’t make you feel clammy. 
[But she means, we fear, the opposite of what she 
says. 
JANUARY (finishing the raising of her veil and standing 
at full height) 
I feel the sun. Sol, king! 
[ She bows. 
soL (raising her) 
You please me, January. 
JUNE 
With that pale face? I’m sure she’s anemic. 
soL : 
And you are brown. 
JUNE 
How can I help being burnt when you glare at me 
all day? 
SOL 
My dear June, you shall have nothing to reproach 
me with in the future, 
THE CLERK 
I must protest. If you desert June—— 
soL 
Something will happen to your a aye earth, I 
suppose? 
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THE CLERK 
Incalculable calamity will happen. 
soL 
How very unfortunate for you that I find January 
more attractive every moment. 
THE CLERK 
In the Book of Weather, it is writ that: 


If the grass grow in Janiveer 
It grows the worse for all the year. 


soL 
Indeed? And am I a farmer? 

THE CLERK 
You are everything! 
[He bows deeply to show that a clerk can be a 
courtier. 

soL 
But not everything all at once. Just now, little man, 
I am a lover. Come, my January! 
[Puts arm round her waist. 

JANUARY (sighing) 
Oh! 
[A very melting lady, which is not surprising when 
you consider who she is and who he is. 

JUNE (jealously) 
Am I to be scorned for the sake of a cold pale-faced 
month who cannot put a flower on anything except 
the gorse? 

SOL 
Can’t she? If I will it, she shall wear white hawthorn 
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in her hair and golden corn shall ripen where she sets 
her feet. 
THE CLERK 
Oh, confusion! Corn and hawthorn blossom! Your 
Majesty 
SOL 
I am your Majesty. 
THE CLERK 
If I could urge consideration on you! Think of the 
instability of thrones in modern life. Even a king 
must be orderly or he jeopardizes his throne. 


JANUARY 
What does he mean? 

SOL 
I can only imagine, my dear, that he is talking about 
that quaint little planet, the Earth. 
[He begins to take January off. 

JUNE 
Never mind him. But it seems to me that I—that I 
shall do very well without you. 
[That refers to Ktne Frost, who, as Sou goes, 
naturally with his back turned, enters L., keeping 
step with Sor. Frost is in glittering white. 

sou (turning, and as he turns Frost shrinks back) 
Oh? Oh, it’s that craven fellow who never looked me 
in the eyes in his life for more than a fraction of time. 
[From the same side as Frost, enter DEcrEMBER, who 
appears to be dressed wholly in veils. 

DECEMBER (holding up her arm, from which veiling 
trails, to protect Frost) 
I offer you my mists to shield you from his fire. 
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FROST 
Thank you, December. I’m touched by your con- 
stancy, but I rather wish you hadn’t chosen to follow 
me just now. 

DECEMBER 
Is it nothing to you that I let Sol dry my mists for 
you? I suffer and you do not care. 

JUNE 
Personally, I don’t know why you’re here at all, 
December. If everybody had their rights, this is my 
ground, 

_ SOL 
Oh, you can keep your mists, December. (Turns 
away with January) It isn’t worth the trouble of 
dissolving Frost. I can see that those ladies are go- 
ing to give him a sufficiently uncomfortable time. 
[Takes January off. 

[Ezeunt Sou and January. 

DECEMBER (to JUNE) 

I came because he (that is, Frost) came. 

FROST 
I’m certainly very fond of you, December. But be 
reasonable. Do remember how very rarely I have an 
opportunity to see June. 

DECEMBER 
Why should you ever have the opportunity? 

JUNE 
Because I want to be made pale and romantic, and 
Frost can do that to my burnt-up face. You winter 
months, you dark ladies of the mists and the long 
nights, you have all the mystery and it isn’t fair. 
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Why must I never veil my face except sometimes in 
the early morning when nobody is awake to know 
that I, too, have my mystery? I want King Frost 
to touch my lips with his and 
DECEMBER 
I consider you a very brazen month. I certainly 
shall not allow Frost to come near you. 
FROST 
My dear December, this is jealousy. What possible 
harm can it do if I oblige June by kissing her? 
THE CLERK 
In the world it 
JUNE (pushing him away) 
We’ve heard quite enough about the world. If you 
try to interfere again I shall ask Frost to bite your 
nose. Even December will not object to that. 
DECEMBER 
Oh, no. I never interfere with Frost’s sporting 
recreations. 
[Tue Cierx retreats again, in great alarm. 
FROST 
As a matter of fact, my dear December, you know 
very little of what I do on three hundred and thirty- 
four days of the year. 
DECEMBER 
I shut my eyes to you and January, but I know more 
than you think. I know you go riding on the winds 
of March and how you turn the rain of April into 
hail. And as for May 
FROST (im alarm) 
You’ve not been talking to May? 
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DECEMBER 
I got it out of her, you wretch. But May is past 
and June is present, and let me tell you that June is 
no month for you. 

JUNE 
Oh! Who are you to make the laws for Frost? Who 
are you to say whose month I am? 

FROST 
Really, my dear December, love you as I do at the 
fitting time, it is not you who keep me and June 
apart. It’s Sol. 

 SUNE 
And Sol is not here now, Frost. 

Frost (taking her hand and about to embrace her) 

I think we understand each other very well, my dear. 
[But he does not quite embrace, still less kiss, Junr, 
because Sun is not the only adversary of Frost, and 
just now a voice is heard singing, and a jolly fellow 
called Rain enters with Fespruary on one arm and 
Aueust on the other. 

JUNE 
Frost, what ails you? 

FROST 
I feel a weakness. I 
[Rain is here conceived as an impish creature of 
whims and showers rather than as a determined 
blackness: a Jack Point sort of a fellow, in Jack 
Point sort of costwme suitably shaded to gray. 
Aveust is decked with sunflowers; Frsruary has 
snowdrops. Ratn’s snatch of song is “Begone, dull 
care.” 
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JuNE (stamping her foot) 
Oh, you trespass! You trespass on my very ground. 
[She means the months trespass, but if two ladies are 
on a gentleman’s arm it is difficult to indicate that it 
is decidedly they, and decidedly not he, who are im- 
truding. 

RAIN 
I ask nobody where I fall. 

JUNE 
You, dear Rain, dear washer of my face, I do not 
speak to you, but 
[Looks angrily at Fesruary and Avcust. 


RAIN 
Only my playmates, June. My merry month of 
August, my naughty month, my laughing rainbow of 
a month, you wouldn’t part me from my playmate 
August? And Februeer, my faithful fill-dyke 
Februeer, why, if February’s on my arm, on whose 
arm should she be but mine? 

FRosT (now at a distance from Rain) 

And I am all alone, June. 

DECEMBER (going to him) 
You needn’t be. 

FROST 
But June has asked a favor of me. June has a crav- 
ing to be pale of face, to be mysterious and inter- 
esting, and by the magic of my lips I can bleach the 
color which too much companionship of Sol has put 
upon her cheeks. 

[So December stands off from Frost. At the mo- 
ment she hates him thoroughly. : 
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FEBRRUARY 
Oh, would that I could have June’s place in the Sun’s 
regard! I do hate to be called fill-dyke. 

RAIN 
That is hardly polite to me, February, my dear. I’m 
a good friend to every month there is, but you’re the 
last month to complain of my inconstancy. 

FEBRUARY 
It’s your constancy I complain of. When I see the 
other months with their flowers and their fruit I 
could weep. 

AUGUST 
You are always weeping. You have no discretion. 
Now, I watch that funny little planet they call Earth. 
It’s a plaything of mine. 

RAIN 
And of mine. 

AUGUST 
Yes, you and I together, Rain, we have made some 
pretty mischief with the Earth’s holiday season. 

FEBRUARY 
I don’t care. I want roses. I’m the littlest month, 
and I want roses. 

JUNE (giving her some roses) 

Don’t cry or you'll spoil them. 

THE CLERK 
Roses for February! I absolutely must protest. 
Ladies, you all know as well as I do that: 


All the months of the year 
Curse a fair Februeer, 


‘ 
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[Tux Cuierx watches the effect of this, then sits by 

Miss Smiru. 
RAIN 

That is perfectly true. Give those roses back to 

June, my dear. 
FEBRUARY 

Oh, everybody bullies me because I’m short. 

[She returns the roses. 
RAIN 
That’s a good little month. 
FEBRUARY 

Little! Little! I won’t be treated like a child. 
FROST 

I beg your pardon, Rain, but couldn’t you and your 

particular friends carry on your arguments else- 

where? 

[He stands u., well apart from Rat. 
RAIN 

I feel quite at home. I’m at home everywhere. 
FROST 

Then anywhere will do. If you can’t take a hint, let 

me tell you that June and I have business of a private 

nature. 
RAIN 

I noticed that Sol wasn’t here. 
JUNE 

And I don’t see the necessity for you to take his 

place. 
RAIN 

I very frequently displace him. 
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FROST 
At the moment, strictly at the moment, you are un- 
welcome here. 

JUNE 
Yes. 

RAIN 
I hope I am a gentleman, June. If I could believe 
that you prefer the harsh embraces of Frost to my 
soft caresses, I should immediately withdraw, but I 
never believe the incredible. It’s a principle of mine. 

JUNE 
Why is it incredible that I want to be kissed by 
Frost? 

DECEMBER . 
It is not incredible, Rain. Shall I tell you why she 
wants that kiss? 

RAIN 
Midsummer-madness, I presume. 

DECEMBER 
No, cunning, her amorous cunning, her—— 

JUNE 
Oh! Is there no honor amongst months? Will you 
betray my secret? 

DECEMBER 
Will you cease trying to steal Frost from me? 

JUNE 
I say that Frost does not belong to you. 

FROST 
I don’t and December knows it, too. She was telling 
me so only today. 
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DECEMBER 
Then, listen, Rain. She wants Frost only that his 
touch of ice may make her sweeter for the Sun. It is 
Sol she loves, not you. It is for Sol she wishes to 
rise pale and languishing from the embrace of Frost. 


RAIN (looking at Frost) 
Is this true? 

FROST 
I don’t mind if it is. I can’t pretend that I’m at my 
full strength just now, but I think I might be allowed 
to kiss June without all this organized opposition. 


RAIN 
Don’t you understand that I came here to kiss her 
myself? And I don’t want her pale and languishing 
after you have tried to make an ice-month of her. 
Besides, she can’t be leafy if you kiss her and she 
can’t be leafy unless I kiss her. 


JUNE 
Why must I be leafy at all? 


RAIN 
It’s your duty to be leafy. I like cushions when I 
fall. 

FROST 
Then T’ll cheat you of your cushions early. You, 
there! October, November! 
[Ocroser and NovemBEr enter L., the one with yew, 
the other with berries. 
I have my months, Rain. 


RAIN 
My dear fellow, every month is a month of mine. 
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FROST 
I challenge you on that. (To Ocronrr and Novem- 
BER) Bring me September here. 
[They go. 
RAIN 
You claim September! Absurd. 
FROST 
In the absence of Sol, I claim every month that is. 
DECEMBER (warning him, because really she loves 
Frost) 
Sol has not gone far away, Frost. He will return. 
[Enter Septemser, led by Octoser and NoveMBER. 
FROST (waving DecemBer away and speaking to Sxrpr- 
TEMBER. 
When your time comes to stand upon this ground, 
September, I shall be here. The leaves are to fall 
early, the harvest to be ruined, and you yourself 
to be, for all the thirty days of you, my slave. 
[Rain and these three months are to the u. 
SEPTEMBER 
Sol will protect me. 
FROST 
Sol has abdicated. Sol’s lost his liking for the nut- 
brown months and fondles January. I! I am lord 
of the summer now. 
RAIN 
I hope you don’t take this braggart seriously, 
September? 


SEPTEMBER 
I know you can wash him away from me. 
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Frost (to Rar) 
And will that do your leafy cushions any good when 
September is on the ground? The more you fall, 
the more you'll wash the leaves from the branches 
and the more you'll rot the crops. And later, with 
October’s aid, I’ll dry you up and freeze you. 


RAIN 
Not with October. It’s too early, isn’t it, sweet- 
heart? 

[Going to her. 

ocToBER (tossing her head) 

You’re everybody’s lover, Rain. And Sol is very 
languid with me. I think if Frost would promise 
to be strong, that he and I 


FROST 
It is the will which makes us strong, October. You 
and I both willing, girl, and what a month I’d make 
of you! (Looks at Sepremper) And of you, 
September. 


SEPTEMBER (coyly) 
You might. I don’t know you very well, of course, 
but you are handsome, 

Frost (by her) 
And handsome is as handsome loves, my pretty. 


RAIN 
This is growing serious. You, there! July! 
[Juxy, decked with lupin, enters from x. 
FROST 
The sun-month to your aid! You must feel in a 
desperate case, Rain. ‘ 
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RAIN 
July! 
JULY 
Oh, I am cold. Keep him away. 
[Shrinking from Frost. 
RAIN 
You’re safe with me. 
FROST 
The one month who is safe and she not always. 
[Makes a feint towards her. 
JULY 
Oh! I want the Sun. 
[ Hiding from Frost behind Rain. 
JUNE 
Pampered weakling! 
[Our splendid flaming June! 
JULY 
I hope Frost is nothing to you, June? 
JUNE 
Baby! A touch of Frost is stimulating to the strong. 
[The Amazon! 
DECEMBER 
You know he’l] turn you pale. You want to be turned 
pale. 
FROST 
My dear December, I’d been forgetting you. Your 
place is over here, with me. 
DECEMBER 
But I 
FROST 
Come. (She crosses to u.) Rain and I are mar- 
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shalling our months. He claimed a hold on every 
one of you. (Looking proudly at his squad) We 
seem so far to be equal, Rain. 
NOVEMBER 
I 
FROST 
Well? 
NOVEMBER 
I like Rain. I don’t care who knows it. 


RAIN 
Is there by any chance a mutiny in your army, 
Frost? 

Frost (to NoveMBER, seizing her roughly) 
You shall have as much or as little of Rain as I 
allow. I am your master, November. 

NOVEMBER (cowed) 
Yes. i 

FROST (swaggering) 
That ends that mutiny. Now, Rain, have you any 
hope that May is a month of yours? 

RAIN 
You claim May! You grow audacious. 

FROST 
Oh, but May and I have met by moonlight, and in 
the misty dawn we’ve had those stolen hours which 
are the sweetest of the sweet. 

THE CLERK 
That explains the advice in the Book of the Weather: 


Ne’er cast a clout 
Till May is out. 
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[Only this time, he doesn’t interfere: he merely 
speaks to Miss Smiru. 
RAIN (looks off x. and calls) 
May! May! 
[And May, the faithless, does not come to his call- 
ing. Ratn has the feeling of an awkward pause and 
you in the audience begin to think there’s a stage 
watt. 
FRosT (scoffing) 
Try April if you want anything to happen. 
RAIN 
But May is later than April. 
FROST 
Ah! The later the sweeter. Now let me try. May! 
May! ‘ 
[And at his call May comes decked with hawthorn, 
and May is, perhaps, a bit of a minx. 
MAY 
My lover of the dawn! 
[She comes from the x. and Rain intercepts her as 
she goes L. 
RAIN 
You’re not going to put a few odd half-hours in front 
of all the time you’ve spent with me! 
MAY 
Oh, but it seemed so wicked, so deliciously wicked, to 
kiss King Frost while Sol was getting up! 
RAIN 
But I’m an early riser myself. In fact I often stay 
out all night. 
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MAY 
I know. I was so used to you. 


RAIN 
Are you telling me I’m commonplace? 


MAY 
Not when you make the rainbows. 


RAIN 
I can only do that when Sol is there. 
MAY 
Yes, Rain. I either like two lovers at once or else 
one (Looks at Frost) who is not commonplace. 
[So she crosses to Frost. 
I! I a commonplace! 
[ His distress is pitiable. 
FROST 
_And five months are mine, Rain. 
[He embraces May possessively. 
RAIN (goes x. and says softly) 
April, my April! 
Frost (to his months) 
Not daring to command, the fellow begs her to 
appear. 
[Enter Apriu R., decked with celandine. 
APRIL 
You called, my king. 
[She kneels to Ran, who looks proudly at Frosr. 
FROST 
You may have your little triumph. 
MAY 
Slavish, I call her. 
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FROST 
And as to March, my fellow, as to March? 
RAIN 
I trust the lusty maid. March! March! 
[Enter Marcu r., decked with daffodils, 
FROST 
I also am here, March. 
AUGUST 
Who do you favor, March? Sol is away, and which 
in his absence is your choice between these two? 
[Marcu steps towards Frost. 
- FROST 
Ah! 
makcuH (hesitating c.) 
But that is when I come in like a lion. 
FROST 
Be lion-hearted to the end. 
MARCH (a step towards Rain) 
But I go out like a lamb. 
FEBRUARY 
What are you like on the odd day? 
MARCH 
The odd day? 


' FEBRUARY 


Yes. 
Thirty days have September, April, June and No- 


vember, 
All the rest have thirty-one—— 


and the only consolation of my blighted life is that I 
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have more of that verse than anyone else. You have 
thirty-one days, March, and I ask you, are you a lion 
or a lamb on the odd day? 
FROST 
Yes: which are you then? 
MARCH 
I’m blown about too much to know. 
RAIN 
But I am in the wind. 
FROST 
And I. 
MARCH 
Yes. And very bracing you are, Frost. I think if 
I could choose about the odd day that I should 
choose you. 
FROST 
Oh! (Comes over and takes her u.) <A lusty maid 
he called you, and you knew who gave you strength. 
Six months, Rain. Six of the twelve are mine and 
January 
RAIN 
Oh, January! 
FROST ' 
A month of mine if ever month was mine. 
DECEMBER 
After me, I think Frost. 
FROST 
Or are you eleven after her? 
RAIN 
Sol must have taken January very far. I don’t feel 
my usual self at all. I’m feeling sleety. 
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FROST 
I gain upon you every minute. 

RAIN 
I begin to think that it’s a case for compromise. 
(Scratches head) What can I do to bring Sol back? 
[He turns to his months. 

une (bitterly) 
Do nothing, Rain, do nothing and in a very little 
while your power to keep me prisoner from Frost will 
go. 

RAIN 
Well, if that isn’t just like a war! I'd forgotten 
‘what the war was about. You wanted to be kissed 
by Frost, didn’t you? 

FEBRUARY 
For love of Sol, Rain. Don’t forget that. 

RAIN 
I know, my dear, but I shall get an exceedingly bad 
chill if this contention is prolonged. Besides, if Sol 
is going to fall in love with June again as soon as 
Frost has kissed the warmth from her cheeks, Frost’s 
powers will be cut away. Oh, I don’t think it’s a 
surrender on my part to let her kiss him. I don’t 
even call it a compromise. I call it a ruse de guerre, 
and I put it in French so that only months of 
superior education will understand how clever I’m 
being. Frost certainly won’t understand. He’s a 
rude fellow. 


MARCH 
Excuse me. Not rude. Robust. 
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RAIN , 
I accept the amendment. I’ll accept any amendment 
of this chill. I shall stiffen into hail in a minute. 
Frost, my dear fellow, do I remember your mention- 
ing a wish to kiss June? 

FROST 
Is there any other issue between us at the moment? 

RAIN 
Dear me! I’d forgotten you were making a point of 
it. Granted, of course, my dear Frost. A trifle. 
Don’t thank me. 

FROST 
I thank my Zero for it. 

RAIN 
You may be right. If Zero is your totem, by all 
means thank him, but for water’s sake do hurry. 
I’ve ramrods in every limb 

JUNE 
Frost! My lover at last! 
[Frost comes towards her and the nearer he comes 
the stiffer Ratn appears. Frost and June meet c. 
and they go off together . 

THE CLERK 
Frost and June! Oh suffering Earth! 
[Nobody takes any notice of him except Miss Smiru. 

DECEMBER (watching Frost go) 
And my feelings are nothing to anybody. That 
brazen hussy! 

MAY 
If it comes to that, what about you? You meet 
Frost at midday yourself. I am at least’ discreet. _ 
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RAIN 
Oh! (Stretching his stiff limbs) I creak, but sup- 
pleness returns to me. That’s better. (So much. 
better that he casts a master’s eye on the months 
who were Frost’s a minute ago and he shakes a fist 
under May’s nose) May, you’re a minx! 

MAy (curtsying tmpudently) 

Thank you, sir. And may Sol defend me from too 
much of you. 

THE CLERK 
Oh, yes! Yes, indeed. At last that is a sentiment I 
can applaud. 

RAIN 
And as for you, September—— 

SEPTEMBER 
Be careful what you say to me, Rain. 

RAIN 
I shall say that I consider it exceedingly forward in 
you to admire Frost. 

SEPTEMBER . 

Very well, if you want cushions to fall on, Frost and 
I will see to it that the leaves fall early and 


RAIN 

Then I shall only fall on the rhododendrons. But I 
don’t believe a word of it. There isn’t a month 
amongst you could get on without me, and you have 
me when my fancy turns upon you, 
[And so, rather vaingloriously it might be thought 
for an element im defeat, he beckons the Monrtus 
around him, gets as many as he can on each arm and 
sings. 
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[Singing “Begone, Dull Care,” with slight variation. 


Begone, Jack Frost, 

I prithee begone from me. 
Begone, hard Ice, 

You and I shall never agree. 

Long time hast thou been tarrying here 
And fain thou would’st me kill, 

But 7’ faith, bleak Frost, 

Thou never shall have thy will. 


\ 


Too much hoar Frost 

Will make the earth turn gray, 

And too much cold 

Will turn an old man to clay. 

My months shall dance and I will sing, 
So merrily pass the day, 

For I hold it one of the wisest things 
To drive Jack Frost away. 


[Frost and June re-enter ., and such is the magic 
of his kiss that, indeed, she is no longer sunburnt. 
JUNE (dropping to ground) 
Oh, I faint, I swoon! 
DECEMBER 
I knew it! I knew she could never stand the icy hug 
of Frost. 
JUNE 
I knew it, too. 
DECEMBER 
You bragged of being stimulated, you cris darling 
of the Sun. 
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JUNE 
That was to lure Frost to me. I wanted to be pale 
for Sol who wearied of my flaming face. But, oh, 
the ordeal by Frost! 


FROST 
That’s a nice way to speak of a lover. She’s been 
kissing me as if I were a medicine. I shan’t often 
‘make love to June. Oh! 
[This “Oh!” of pain is caused by the appearance, B., 
of Sox and January. And now it is January who 
is sunburnt and less veiled about the body than she 
was. 
(Backing as Sou approaches) And tan! Tan on 
the face of January! 

JANUARY (coming towards him) 
Frost! 

FROST 
But you are sunburnt. You are warm from Sol’s 
embraces. 
[He backs from her. 

JANUARY 
Frost! Ineed you. Put back my veils about me. 


DECEMBER 
If you feel immodest, my dear, you have only your- 
self to blame. 


FROST 
At the same time, December, it is pleasant to be told 
that one is needed. I shall forgive her the immodesty 
of a face which is not only blatantly brown but 
shamelessly unveiled. 
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JANUARY (going to him) 
My lord! 

FROST 
There, child, there! 
[He veils her face. They are carefully remote from 
Sou. 

so (at last seeing Junz, who, poor lady, has been mak- 
img appealing gestures to him from the ground) 
June? That’s never June! 

JUNE 
It is. 

SOL 
Pale of face and drooping? That isn’t like my 
gorgeous June. 

JUNE 
You didn’t want me to be like your gorgeous June. 
You said you wanted me pale. 

SOL 
Did I say that? What a kingI am! My mere ex- 
pression of a whim to have you pale turns you pale. 
[The other Monrus cough behind their hands. 
What is this epidemic? I have always considered 
myself fatal to coughs. | 

JULY 
Oh, you are, Majesty, undoubtedly. 

sou (glaring at the now self-conscious Monrus) 
I am glad to be reassured. 

Frost (feeling at a safe distance) 
Kings are always reassured. 

soL 
I shall turn my face to you. 
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FROST 
Mercy, king! 
JUNE 
Your arms, Sol! I am fainting for your arms. 
SOL 
Just one moment, June. I have to glare at Frost. 
[He does, and Frosr shrinks from him and slinks 
off L. 
That settles him! 
JUNE 
Raise me to the glowing splendor of your kingly eyes. 
soL (handing her up) 
You are a faithful creature, June. 
* JUNE (romantically) 
Too bask in your light, again. 
soL 
I will shine on you for ever. 
[Ran laughs and Sox looks at him. 
Or nearly for ever. (Taking her off x. and saying 
as they go:) That fellow who laughed. Yes, he’s 
the court barber, you know, and one allows these 
liberties. I have him round to make rainbows to 
comb your hair. 
JUNE 
You master of all: 
soL 
That is as true as the moon, my dear. 
[Exeunt Sou and June. 
RAIN (sings. Air, “The Vicar of Bray”—because that 
vicar, also, was various in his loves and constant to 
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his office. Rain sings the first four lines as if ad- 
dressing Sou) 


Oh, what about November days 

When earth is full of joy, sire? 

Say, is it just retiring ways 

Or fear to damp your sun-fire? 

And though in Spring-time lad and lass 
Speed duly forth to chatter 

The sunshine rarely comes to pass 

But I’m all pit, pit, patter! 


CHORUS 
And this is the law that I’ll (he'll) declare 
Until my (his) dying day, sir, 
That howsoever Sol may glare 
I follow (he follows) him with my (his) spray, sir. 
RAIN 
The time I love the most of all 
Is England’s months of cricket, 
*Tis then in bucketfuls I fall 
And ruin every wicket, 
For rain shall reign the whole year out, 
Sing hey-ho for rheumatics, 
And mushrooms, ducks and tadpoles sprout 
While Sol hides in his attics. 
CHORUS 
And this is the law that I’ll declare, etc. 
[Exeunt Ran and Monrus. 
[As Rain and the Monrus go out, Tur Cierx rises 
and addresses Miss Smitu as if she were a public 
meeting. . 
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THE CLERK 
And that, madam, is the reply to your question: 
that is how the weather is made. 
[But he is, you recall, an Oxford man, which is why, 
percetving Miss Smiru about to rise, he gallantly 
assists her. 
Pray allow me. 


MISS SMITH 
Thank you. 
[And now she ts on her feet, recewing from him her 
umbrella and her Burberry. 


THE CLERK 
You don’t by any chance feel that you owe me 
something colored like an apology? (She doesn’t, 
so he reminds her) You remember your suggestion 
that I knew nothing about the weather? 


MISS SMITH 
I’m certainly thankful that I have not had to use 
this. 

[ Which is her umbrella: and we hope that is what she 
says. But weather is weather, and if this play is 
being performed out of doors, Miss Smiru may have 
to say something regrettably different. She won't, 
of course, have used her own umbrella, because that 
would mask the Montus and would be impolite. But 
other people may have had to use theirs, and im that 
case what Miss Smiru says is: “I know that it is 
never safe to come out without an umbrella: not even 
on the most auspicious occasions.” 

But—(That is, if it has been fine, and “and” if it 
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hasn’t)—you don’t seem to be able to control the 
weather in the least. 
THE CLERK 


That is only too true, and only too easy of explana- 
tion. The months should have been men, but they 
are women, and who can control the caprice of a 
woman? 
MISS SMITH 
Are you being rude? 
THE CLERK 
No: but I’m experienced, 
MISS SMITH 
I think your experience is quite local, Mr. Clerk. 
There are parts of the world where the sun shines 
by the calendar. I’m very much inclined to go West. 
THE CLERK 
Where to? 
MISS SMITH 
Well, California, for instance. 
THE CLERK 
Oh, no! No! Please don’t do that. 
MISS SMITH 
Why not? 
THE CLERK 
Because they have a settled sky and an unsettled 
earth and 
MISS SMITH 
Pooh! You’re trying to frighten me with fairy-tales. 
THE CLERK 
No, I’m not. Look here, couldn’t we go somewhere 
and have tea together? Then we can thrash it all 
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out, and Pl—T’ll tell you why I don’t want you to 
go to California. 

MISS SMITH 
I don’t think you'll convince me, but I shall be 
charmed to come to tea. 

THE CLERK (taking her Burberry and wmbrella and not 
caring if they do go absurdly with his fine clothes) 
Ah, but you never know what may happen after two 
people have tea’d together. (He arms her towards 
exit) By the way, did you mention your Christian 
name? 

_ MISS SMITH 
' I didn’t mention either name. 

But a Christian name comes first, doesn’t it? 
[By this time they have reached the exit, and as 
everybody ought to be satisfied that they are getting 
on together so well that Miss Smiru won’t change her 
skies, there is no reason why they should not make 
their exit. So they go out to what, we imagine, is 
not their last tea-partnership, and, of course, after 
that Well, there it is. 
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